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BA Down comes the wrench ... the entire strain 


v=~ of pulling the pipe line together falls on the 






union. Often the union must even compensate for 






slight misalignment. 


















In service, the union is subjected to the hammer of 
vibration and the stress of expansion and contraction. 

Again, it must stand the abuse of frequent assem- 
bly and disassembly. 

Yes, a union must be able to “take it” ... and 


Crane unions and union fittings can! 





Crane control of metals, scientific testing and gen- 
erous proportioning make these unions and union 
fittings particularly valuable in pipe line use around 
condensers, purifiers, traps, regulators, gas piping for 


furnaces and lubricating oil lines. 


oe — A N A durable, tight iron-to-brass seat 








CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. Your visit to A Century of Progress 
NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH ST. Exposition should include a trip 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities through the new Crane building. 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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The Week in 


Perspective 


N A WEEK teeming with fresh developments 
in the labor situation, it is significant that 
every event—every phase of the current wave 
of discord—is directly traceable to confusion 
arising from a simple statement of 17 words in 
Section 7a of NIRA: 
“That employes shall have the right to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives af their own choosing... .” 

Inclusion of this seemingly innocuous phrase 
in the law of the land, without surrounding it 
with adequate explanation, and failure of admin- 
istrators to interpret it consistently have precip- 
itated the tangled mess which confronts the 
nation today. 


Government, Playing One Side Against Other, 
Has Promoted Strife Instead of Harmony 


Because the government, while professing to 
assist all employes to select representatives of 
their own choosing, actually shuts its eyes to 
coercion by professional labor organizers and 
chooses to discriminate against employe repre- 
sentation plans, industry has been forced to seek 
justice in the courts. In fact, the curtain raiser 
to the week’s labor drama was the refusal by 
Federal Judge Nields (p. 11) to grant the gov- 
ernment a preliminary injunction against the 
Weirton Steel Co. Concurrently the text of the 
new Wagner bill, now dubbed the ‘‘national in- 
dustrial adjustment act,’’ was released. Scan- 
ning it, industrial employers find it almost as 
bad as the original. 


Insurgency and Dissension in Union Ranks 
Are Embarrassing to Veteran Leaders 


National labor union representatives likewise 
are taking pot shots at the new Wagner bill. 
This is the outgrowth of a steady spread of in- 
surgency in old ‘‘conservative’” unions. It 
reached a climax in the Amalgamated associa- 
tion, when on Thursday an unauthorized spokes- 
man (p. 10) publicly characterized President 
Roosevelt’s pledge to assure elections for steel 
employes as “just so much bunk.’ Veteran 
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Michael Tighe succeeded in quieting down his 
impulsive colleagues, but not before their ill- 
considered actions had excited a wave of public 
resentment. In addition to the handicap of in- 
ternal dissension, the old line labor unions pro- 
moting the steel strike are hampered by the 
activities of outside radical groups, which are 
trying to chisel in on the party. Already there 
are signs that strike plans may be weakened by 
public opposition to the tactics of the radicals- 
the influence which broke the Foster-fomented 
strike of 1919. 


Revisions in Steel Code Will Tend To 
Work to Advantage of Consumers 


Steel’s modified code of fair competition, ef- 
fective June 11, probably will result (p. 12) in 
certain moderate advantages to consumers. The 
relatively unimportant changes in basing points, 
the withdrawal of the right of the code authority 
to pass upon the fairness of prices filed, the 
modified regulations for filing prices and other 
revisions all tend to the benefit of the buyer. The 
moot question is the extent to which the changes 
affecting the quotation and filing of prices will 
impair the protection against ruthless price cut- 
ting which was afforded by the original code. 
The tone of the President’s comments, in au- 
thorizing the revised pact, indicates that he de- 
sires further changes. Such modifications as are 
dictated by experience should be welcomed but 
the danger of tinkering to please theoretical 
critics should not be minimized. 


Handling Devices, Reducing Operating Time, 
Are Industry's Answer to Higher Costs 


Who would have thought that fluted steel 
lighting standards or poles would serve admir- 
ably as shells for cast-in-place concrete piles? 
An Ohio manufacturer of these poles (p. 25) 
welds a steel ring to the butt end and a pointed 
nose to the small end, thus transforming the 
product to a piling shell. The fiuting furnishes 
a greater bearing surface and increases the 
strength of the shell. This simple adaptation 
of an established product to a new use is opening 
up a new market. Handling stock to and 
from machines is a big factor in determining 
the speed of production. In grinding spring 
rods for independent front wheel suspension 
units of the new motor cars, one company (p. 27) 
employs conveyors and novel unloading devices. 








Radicals Rule Amalgamated as 
ashington Asks Steel Peace 


NDERTAKING to avert 
the steel strike which 
the Amalgamated Asso- 


ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers has tentatively called 
16, official Washing- 
week stepped into a 
crossfire which was more de- 
vastating from the trenches of 
labor than of producers. 
Amalgamated officials whom 
Michael Tighe, veteran presi- 
dent of the association, frankly 
characterized as “red” disdain- 
fully labeled President Roose- 
velt’s proposal to hold employe 
elections as “bunk,” assailed 
the federal court’s decision up- 
holding the position of the 
Weirton Steel Co. in its contro- 
with the national labor 
generally became 


for June 
ton last 


versy 

board, and 

intransigent. 
SteeImakers Are Firm 

Meanwhile, iron and _ steel 
officials were standing pat on 
the position taken at the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute 
meeting in New York, May 24, 
that they would not treat with 
‘professional unions” and 
would deal with their employes 
through the _ representation 
plans in effect in most plants. 

Washington got into the 
strike picture immediately fol- 
lowing the announcement by 
the President Wednesday that 
he had extended the NRA steel 
code. In making this an- 
nouncement he divulged his 
intention of ordering elections 
to determine employe repre- 
sentation in accordance with 
section 7A of NIRA. 
delegation from 
the Amalgamated conferred with 
NRA Administrator Johnson, this 
delegation consisting of Mr. Tighe 
and the Amalgamated “rank and 
file’’ committee ‘comprising Earl 
J. Forbeck, Clarence Irwin and Wil- 
liam J. Spang. 

Contrary to the conservative coun- 
sel of Mr. Tighe, the committee is- 
sued an inflammatory statement at- 
President, the labor 


On Thursday a 


tacking the 


10 


board, the Weirton decision, charg- 
ing producers with laying in poison 
gas and arms, and declaring that 
only a meeting of the institute with 
Amalgamated officials in the White 
House would bridge the situation. 

Aroused, General Johnson on Fri- 
day denied saying that the steel code 
would be reopened on account of the 
strike threat, and made it plain that 
the Amalgamated has not laid a prop- 
er groundwork for invoking the 
penal and injunctive provisions for 
violation of section 7A. 


Confer in Washington Monday 


On Monday, June 4, representa- 
tive officials of the industry are to 
confer in Washington, probably 
with both the President and General 
Johnson. At the same time officials 
of the Amalgamated will be in Wash- 
ington. ‘‘We are going to try and 
settle this matter if we can,” de- 
clared General Johnson Friday, 

The strategy of the Amalgamated 
in threatening a strike June 16 in 
event its demands for recognition, 
submitted May 21, are refused, par- 
allels that displayed at Weirton last 
December. 

A strike at Weirton was called on 
Dec, 15, the day an election for em- 
ploye representatives was scheduled 

and held. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, nominations for employe rep- 
resentatives in many plants close on 
June 11 and elections are to be held 
June 15, the day prior to the threat- 
ened strike. 

Although Washington noted a dis- 
tinct cooling off of the belligerent 
attitude of the Amalgamated asso- 
ciation over the week-end, it. still 
was disturbed by the apparent split. 
Mr. Tighe, for many years president, 
over-ridden recently by 
more radical leaders. 
W. J. Long, who engineered the 
Weirton situation, is regarded in 
Pittsburgh as the power behind the 
throne, with the “rank and _ file” 
committee in close co-operation, 


has been 
younger and 


Set $1 an Hour Minimum 


Although the Amalgamated has 
officially only demanded recognition 

and these demands in many cases 
were refused acceptance by plant 
superintendents—its ‘‘rank and file’”’ 
committee statement at Washington 
last week laid down this program: 

“The 30-hour week and the 6-hour 
day; a $1 an hour minimum wage 
for common labor and all other types 
of labor increased accordingly, so 
as to provide for a decent standard 


of living; improved working condi- 
tions; abolition of the practice of 
one man doing two to five men’s 
jobs; and the establishment of dem- 
ocratic means, unlike the autocratic 
company union, to deal justly with 
employes’ grievances. These _ de- 
mands represent the minimum re- 
quired for a decent standard of liv- 
ing and for elevating the steel in- 
dustry from its present frightfully 
inhuman living conditions.’’ 

Since the Amalgamated issued its 
ultimatum, officials of employe plans 
have been more active in countering 
strike moves. A notice by employe 
representatives of the National Tube 
Co. works at Pittsburgh and McKees- 
port, Pa., reads: “Inasmuch as a 
large majority of the employes of Na- 
tional works has accepted the em- 
ploye representation plan as_ their 
medium for collective bargaining, we, 
the duly elected representatives, serve 
notice on our fellow employes that we 
have not sanctioned whatsoever any 
call for a holiday and urge all those 
in sympathy with our present plan to 
refrain from participating in any such 
holiday.”’ 

In the Pittsburgh district unionism 
appears to have gained its greatest 
foothold at Monessen, Pa., where the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Page Steel & 
Wire Co., and American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. have plants. Union activity 
also has been marked at Carnegie, Pa., 
where the Columbia Steel & Shafting 
Co. has a plant. 


Other Districts Surveyed 


Only a few crews of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Duquesne, Pa., are be- 
lieved to be organized. Incidentally, 
the national labor board has _ post- 
poned action on the application of a 
group of Duquesne workers for an 
election. 

One estimate is that the Amalga- 
mated has organized about 20 per 
cent of the employes of the Illinois 
Steel Co. plant at Gary, Ind. Gener- 
ally, in the Chicago district the situa- 
tion is quiet and producers are mark- 
ing time. 

Eastern mills still are confident no 
trouble will develop there. 

Buffalo, decidedly an open-shop 
town, reports hostility to the Amal- 
gamated. Bethlehem workers are re- 
ported to be 100 per cent in the em- 
ploye representation plan at Lacka- 
wanna and all but a small minority 
at the Seneca sheet mills. A manifesto 
signed by a great majority of Repub- 
lic employes states they will have 
nothing to do with the Amalgamated 
or any other outside body, The 
Amalgamated claims about 300 mem- 
bers at the Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Co. plant. 


At the Torrance, Calif., plant of 
the Columbia Steel Co. 100 work- 
ers in Torrance lodge No. 7 of the 
Amalgamated association refused to 
adopt the union resolution calling 
for recognition of the union by June 
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15 and voted 65 to 35 to disband. 
The Amalgamated claimed it had 90 
per cent of the labor at the Torrance 
plant. However, it is significant that 
only 100 votes were cast at a meet- 
ing representing less than 10 per 
cent of the 1600 employes at the 
plant. 

Employe representative councils at 
the National and Laughlin works of 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
at Monessen, Pa., and Martins Ferry, 
O., respectively, are urging employes 
to refrain from striking. 


CThe D & B division of the Emsco 
Derrick & Equipment Co., Los An- 
geles, averaging 80 employes, on 
May 10 celebrated the conclusion of 
the third year without a_ lost-time 
accident. 


os 
Wagner Bill 
IRON AND STEEL 


MERICAN 
INSTITUTE Friday joined oth- 


er leading employer associations in 
attacking the .revised Wagner bill, 
introduced May 26, as practically as 
iniquitous as the original one and 
urging its defeat as a measure tend- 
ing to impose the closed union shop 
and to promote industrial strife. 

With congress scheduled to ad- 
journ by the middle of June, passage 
of the bill at this session is be- 
lieved possible only if the President 
fights for it. The threat of a steel 
strike has supplied backers of the 
bill with some ammunition for it, 

Analyzing the revised bill the 
Iron and Steel institute says: 


“Notwithstanding modification, the 
revised Wagner bill embodies most 
of the objectionable features of the 
original bill. Despite statements to 
the contrary by proponents of the 
bill, it retains the un-American prin- 
ciples that were the subject of vigor- 
ous protests by employes and em- 
ployers alike before the senate labor 
committee. 

“Although the revised bill purports 
to be a measure to promote indus- 
trial peace, the practical result of 
its passage would be exactly the op- 
posite. Its enactment would set the 
stage for a conflict which not only 
will retard national recovery, but 
will injure employes and employers 
for all time. 

“The provisions of the bill would 
tend to strangle employe representa- 
tion plans now in effect, under which 
millions of industrial workers are en- 
joying the benefits of an effective 
and modern form of collective bar- 
gaining. 

“The bill would tend to impose the 
closed shop through requiring em- 
ployers to deal with labor organiza- 
tions now representing a_ smal! 
minority (less than 10 per cent) of 
the industrial workers of the nation, 
thus giving these unions a recogni- 
tion and membership through legis- 
lation which they have been unable 
to win by voluntary appeal. 

“Tt is based upon the vicious the- 
ory that there must be conflict and 
strife between employers and em- 
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ployes. Its provisions would drive 
a wedge between them, 

«| | Under one provision of the 
bill, if a union is not strong enough 
to dominate the plant it will be pos- 
sible for the plant to be so subdivid- 
ed as to give union recognition to a 
part of it, however small, thus giving 
a foothold to union labor where the 
employes might be predominantly in 
favor of the open shop. 

“The bill forbids contributions by 
an employer toward the expense of 
operating the representation plan of 








Communists Bore Into 


Amalgamated Association 


NDER the heading, “A Warning 

Against Communism,” Michael 
Tighe, president of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers, and the international execu- 
tive board of the association, states in 
the May 31 issue of The Amalgamated 
Journal: 


To Our Membership: 

During the present campaign to or- 
ganize the steel industry which our 
Amalgamated association has conduct- 
ed for the past nine months, the com- 
munists in every locality where or 
ganizing efforts have been made have 
injected themselves into the movement 
in various ways and through themn- 
selves and their emissaries have en 
deavored to destroy the morale of the 
membership of our newly instituted 
lodges. They became so bold that dur 
ing the sessions of the recent conven- 
tion at Pittsburgh, they invaded the 
building and mingled, under assumed 
names and occupations, with the neu 
representatives for no other purpose 
than to disrupt our organization and 
create dissension among those present. 

“Instances are known where these 
communists have likewise invaded 
other meetings of our association, in 
some cases making speeches; but al- 
ways with that cunning which is char 
acteristic of those who bore from with- 
in. Nothing has been too mean or 
vile for them to undertake. Only one 
object have they in view—to tear down 
the high standards which this organi 
zation has built up through more than 
a half century, i.e., loyalty to our coun- 
try and its institutions. 

These communists have tried by 
every means known to their evil minds 
to mislead our new members to believe 
that the support of the communist is 
an absolute necessity in the present 
campaign for recognition. 

The Amalgamated 
through the international executive 
board, emphatically repudiates their 
advances, and under no circumstances, 
or conditions, will it disgrace itself 
by consorting, or permitting its mem- 
bers to consort, with this disloyal 
mongrel group.” 


association, 








his employes. It is apparent that 
such provision is a blow aimed 
against employe representation plans, 
many of which have been in opera- 
tion for years. 

“Such plans make for industrial 
harmony, which is for the good of 
the employers as well as their em- 
ployes, and there is no sound rea 
son for making it unlawful for the 
employers to help defray the expense 
of operating them, 

“Tt is time the American people 
were told the truth about the mo- 
tives back of the industrial troubles 
that organized labor is now threat 
ening. The threatened disturbances 
cannot be explained away on the 
ground that they are merely mani- 
festations of business recovery. 

“Their real causes are to be found 
in the determination of national la 
bor leaders to exploit Section 7A 
of the recovery act for their selfish 
ends at any cost in total disregard 
of the welfare of workers or of the 
whole nation.”’ 

James A. Emery, counsel for the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, declares the new bill ‘‘still ob 
jectionable in principle and policy.’ 
The National Metal Trades associa 
tion says ‘‘the revised bill still re- 
tains the boldest upon the 
right of the employer to operate his 


assault 


own business that has thus far bee 


proposed.”’ 


Weirton Case 


SIGNAL VICTORY was won by 
A the Weirton Steel Co., Weir 
ton, W. Va., subsidiary of the Na- 
tional Steel Corp., when Judge John 
P, Nields of the federal district court 
at Wilmington, Del., May 29 refused 
to grant a preliminary injunction to 
restrain the Weirton company from 
interfering with an election under 
auspices of the national labor board 

The issue “was entirely on the 
granting of an injunction, The elec 
tion at Weirton last Dec. 15 in which 
the employe representation plan was 
upheld by a large majority was chal- 
lenged by the labor board and a new 
election ordered. The Weirton com- 
pany refused to permit this election 
and court action by the labor board 
followed. 

The irony of the decision is that 
the Norris-LaGuardia anti-injunction 
law, put on the statute books by la- 
bor to prevent courts from granting 
ex-parte injunctions without a hear 
ing of witnesses in open court was 
the basis for Judge Nields’ decision 
against the labor board. 

The next step is for the depart- 
ment of justice, in decides 
to pursue the case, to bring in wit- 
prove its contention of 
company interference. 

Said E. T. Weir, chairman of the 
National Steel Corp.: ‘‘The decision 
justifies our position on the facts 
in the controversy, and needless to 
say, I am pleased.’’ 


case it 


nesses to 













More Price Safeguards for 


Users in Revised Steel Code 


ROVISIONS virtually guarantee- 
ing prices for a full quarter, per- 
mitting competitors to meet any 
reduction in price without a 10-day 
waiting period and prohibiting the 
institute from questioning any re- 
duction are noteworthy in the revi- 
sion of the NRA steel code promul- 
gated by President Roosevelt May 30. 
The code, first effective Aug. 19, 
1933, and extended on Nov, 17, 1933, 
to May 31, 1934, has been renewed 
to June 11, when current revisions 


take effect. No expiration date is 
now set, for one reason because NRA 
and the federal trade commission 


have been directed to make a study 
of the price situation, 

Also, in extending the steel code 
the President stated his intention 
of ordering elections in iron and 
steel plants to select representatives 
of employes for collective bargain- 
ing, this being a gesture toward re- 
storing peace which has been threat- 
ened by the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

Following is a summary of the 
more important code changes, which, 
like the original code, are couched in 
complicated legal verbiage: 


The national work day is now 8 
hours, with the 40-hour week re- 
tained. 

Piece workers are guaranteed the 
minimum rates of pay for hourly 
workers, 

Marion county is added to the 
Canton, Massillon and Mansfield dis- 
trict in Ohio; Erie, Crawford and 
Warren counties in Pennsylvania are 
added to the Buffalo district; Lick- 
ing county in Ohio is added to the 
south Ohio river district; Scott coun- 
ty in Iowa and Ozaukee county in 
Wisconsin are added to the Indiana- 
Illinois-St. Louis district; Polk coun- 
ty in Iowa is added to the Kansas 
City district, 

Three new definitions of unfair 
practice are set up—orders cannot 
be sought by promising to file new 
prices subsequently, products not 
properly classified as scrap cannot 
be sold as scrap, and the use of co- 
ercion to induce a producer to with- 
draw or change his base price is for- 
bidden. 

The power of the code authority to 
examine any price that has been filed 
and to set aside any price on the 
basis of its being unfair or below 
cost is withdrawn. There is now no 
minimum price or “cost recovery’’ 
provision in the code, 

Once any producer has filed a base 
price lower than that in effect and 
the 10-day waiting period has 
elapsed, competitors may meet this 
price without any elapsed period. 
Also, any producer.can quote as his 


12 


price the lowest base price filed by 
any competitor at a basing point 
where he himself does not file. 

Code expense of small producers 
is materially reduced, 

All-rail transportation charges, 
which are included in delivered 
prices quoted under the code, may 
be reduced when delivery is by other 
means (water or truck) at rates ap- 
proved by the code authority as 
“equitable and necessary in order 
that competitive opportunity to pro- 
ducers and consumers shall be main- 
tained.’’ 

Spring terms for shipment of wire 








Says Man Betrays Machine 


HE machine has not betrayed us: 

we have betrayed the machine,” 
declared Dr. Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin, at a 
meeting of the country’s leaders in in- 
dustry, science, education and medi- 
cine, called by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
president of the General Motors 
Corp., in Chicago, May 25, at the re- 
opening of the Century of Progress ez- 
position. 

“Science and technology have given 
us the means by which we may eman- 
cipate the race from poverty, drudgery 
and insecurity. If we now prove in- 
capable of using these means to the 
full, the verdict of history upon us 
will be that we were a people strangled 
by our own success.” 





products between Dec. 1 and April 
1 are 4 per cent discount for cash 
by Jan. 10, 3% per cent off by Feb. 
10, 3 per cent off by March 10, 2% 
per cent off by April 10, and 3 per 
cent off by May 10. 

Contracts may be made calling for 
delivery beyond the end of the next 
calendar quarter if products are re- 
quired for an identified structure, 
railroad cars and locomotives, or a 
definite project of federal, state, 
county, or municipal government. 

Following are changes in basing 
points: 

Lake Charles, La., and Corpus Christi, 
Tex., are added to Gulf ports, and San 
Diego, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Calif., 
Stockton and Sacramento, Calif., and 
Everett and Bellingham, Wash., to Paci- 
fic ports. 

Chicago, Rockaway, N. J., Berwick, 
Pa., and Cuyahoga Falls, O., have been 
added to the basing points for bar iron. 

Duluth has been made a basing point 
for merchant bars, and Moline, IIl., for 
rail steel bars. 

New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Guif ports and New Orleans, are 
basing points for ferromanganese and 








spiegeleisen; Palmerton, Pa., and Chi- 
cago, for spiegeleisen; and Mobile, Ala., 
for ferromanganese. 

Duluth is a basing point for carbon 


billets. 

The pig iron classification has been 
broadened to include all grades, and 
Steelton, Pa., Buffalo and Duluth have 
been added. 

A new classification is fence and sign 
posts, for which Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Duluth, Birmingham, Ala., 
Gulf ports and Pacific coast ports are 
basing points. 

Birmingham, Ala., has been added to 
the basing points for hot strip. 

Glassport, Pa., Mobile, Ala., Lake 
Charles, La., and Corpus Christi, Tex., 
have been added to the basing points 
for drawn wire. 

Pittsburgh and Chicago are basing 
points for wire hoops, a new classifica- 
tion. 

Youngstown, O., Worcester, Mass.; 
Anderson, Ind., Gulf ports, Galveston, 
Tex., Pacific coast ports and San Fran- 
cisco have been added to the basing 
points for wire rods. 


qAmerican Iron and Steel institute 
June 1 issued a supplement to its 
extras on seamless tubes and tubing. 
Extras are expected June 4 on lap- 
welded tubes and tubing. Expected 
quantity extras on plates, shapes and 
bars, strip and sheets have been de- 
layed and probably will not become 
effective until the fourth quarter. 


qCommercial resolution No. 46, 
amended May 29 to expire Aug. 31, 
provides quantity differentials on 
merchant steel bars for delivery at 
Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, 25 cents per 
100 pounds on quantities less than 
2000 pounds but not less than 1000, 
and 50 cents per 100 pounds on less 
than 1000 pounds, 


Transportation 


EW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 

HARTFORD'S three-articulated- 
ear train for the Providence-Boston 
run will be built by the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corp., Akron, O., of dur- 
alumin, with ears suspended simi- 
lar to automobile knee action wheels. 
The cars will be of extreme stream- 
line design, with a combination of 
airship and steamship model, adapted 
for rails. A diesel power unit will be 
installed at each end. Height of the 
cars will be about 20 per cent less 
than that of standard passenger cars, 
with the center of gravity extremely 
low. 


PWA 


WA ADMINISTRATOR ICKES 

has rescinded his previous orders 
which required preference for local 
materials on PWA nonfederal proj- 
ects. His bulletin says that the rule 
as to local preference for materials 
worked hardship in many cases and 
frequently caused delay in the PWA 
construction program, 

Mr, Ickes also has rescinded his 
previous order to the effect that gen- 
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eral contractors must submit with 
their bids the bids of subcontractors 
on which their bids are based. Thus 
the question, ‘‘What-is a subcontrac- 
tor?’’ no longer is of importance as 
far as PWA bids are concerned. 


However, the question is not en- 
tirely dead because the code of fair 
competition of the construction in- 
dustry has a section which provides 
that proposals of subcontractors must 
be in the hands of the general con- 
tractor at least 24 hours prior to the 
opening of bids on a general con- 
tract. 


Uses of Steel 


DWARD G. BUDD MFG. CO., 

Philadelphia, has booked a con- 
tract for a dome of stainless steel for 
the Hayden planetarium being 
erected in New York by the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. 


ad 


This dome will be 75 feet in di- 
ameter, 10 feet larger than that of 
the Fels’ planetarium in  Phila- 
delphia, for which Dr. Howard Mc- 
Clenahan, secretary of the Frank- 
lin institute, designed the first metal 
dome. The Hayden dome, like the 
Fels dome in Philadelphia, will be 
fabricated by the shotweld process, 
will be perforated to eliminate 
echoes, and will be suspended from 
the ceiling. 


qSteel will be liberally employed 
in what Sears, Roebuck €& Co., 
Chicago, herald as the first window- 
less department store, to be built 
shortly in Chicago. 

It is also claimed that this will be 
the first completely air-conditioned 
mercantile structure erected in the 
United States. The only windows 
will be columns of glass 58 feet high 
above each of the four entrances. 


It will be recalled that five years 
ago the Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., planned to erect a 
windowless factory. 


NRA 


M. SIMPSON, division adminis- 

trator of NRA and president of 
the International Chromium Process 
Co., New York, who presided over the 
steel code hearing last July 31 and 
has been a government representa- 
tive on the steel code authority, re- 
signed from NRA June 1. However, 
he remains on the steel code author- 
ity. As division administrator he is 
succeeded by Carl Adams. 


q@Proposed modifications in the ten- 
tative draft of the Lake Superior 
iron ore industry’s code will be con- 
sidered in Cleveland June 5 by a 
committee of five representing the 
operators, headed by R. C. Allen, 
president, Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. These are minor changes 
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suggested by deputy administrator 
of the NRA when the code was sub- 
mitted recently. The original 
was submitted to the government by 
the industry last fall. Pending its 
approval, the operators worked un- 
der the general provisions of the 
steel code, 

CA study of the general price situa- 
tion to determine the extent of price 
fixing under NRA codes and the con- 
sequent effect upon prices will be 
made by a special committee consist- 
ing of NRA Administrator Johnson, 
Attorney-General Cummings and Sec- 
retaries Wallace, Roper, and Perkins, 
financed by an appropriation of $16, 
009 by PWA. 


(Penalty to employers dismissing or 
demoting employes for reporting NRA 
code violations has been fixed at $500 
or 6 months imprisonment, or both. 
q Other code developments last week: 
Time limit within which industries 


code 





with codes supplementary to MAPI 
must choose permanent code author- 
ities has been extended to 120 days, 
expiring July 25. 


Meetings 


RON and steel scrap dealers of the 
[ south will hold a two-day conven 
tion in Atlanta, Ga., June 6-7 at the 
Hotel Henry Grady. 

All dealers covered by the scrap 
code as well as members of the in 
stitute are invited to attend the 
meeting, 

Benjamin Schwartz, director-gen 
eral of the institute and chairman of 
the national scrap iron code author 
ity, will assist the South in organiz 
ing under the code, 


q( Topics on iron ore and biast fur- 
nace practice will be discussed dur- 
evening of 


ing the afternoon and 


Collaborators on Medal-Winning Paper 





R. O. 


Reid L. Keryon 


BOVE are pictured three of the 
staff of the American Rolling 


Mill Co., Middletown, O., whose 
paper “The Aging of Mild Steel 
Sheets’’ presented at the May, 1933, 


meeting of the American Iron and 
Steel institute won the _ institute 
medal for the best paper presented 
in that year. 


R. O. Griffis, associate director of 
the Armco research laboratories, was 
born in Deshler, O., Oct. 9, 1891. 
After attending Miami university he 


joined the, company on March 23, 
1914. In November, 1916, he was 
assistant metallurgist and in 1923 


was transferred to the Ashland divi- 
sion. In 1929 he became chief metal- 
lurgist at Ashland, and in Septem- 
ber, 1930, returned to Middletown 





Griffis 





Robert S. Burns 


as associate director of the research 
laboratories there. 

Reid L. Kenyon, born in Indian 
apolis, Dec. 7, 1896, entered Purdue 
university with the class of 1918 but 
left before graduating to become 
chemist for the Hercules Powder Co. 
However, in 1919 he received his 
B. S. degree in chemical engineer- 
ing from Purdue, and in 1927 his 
C. E. He has with 
the Armco laboratories 1920, 
and is now supervising research en 


been associated 


since 


gineer. 

Robert S. Burns, born in Colum- 
bus, O., March 2, 1908, received his 
B. A. from Ohio State university in 


1930 and has been with the Armco 
laboratories 
search 


since. He is now re- 


engineer. 














Memorial 
when the 


June 22, at the Battelle 
t 


institute, Columbus, O., 

Ohio section of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers meets in 
conjunction with the Blast Furnace 
and Raw Materials committee, For- 
mal announcement of the meeting 
will be made later, 


Foreign Trade 


PRIL exports of iron and steel 
A at 202,539 tons compare with 
261,269 March, and 100,395 
tons in April, 1933. In four months 
of 1934 exports totaled 793,015 tons, 
compared with 301,567 tons in the 
same period of last year, Full de- 
tails of exports and imports will be 


tons in 


available next week. 


Production 


TEELWORKS operations snapped 
back 3 points last week to 60 per 


cent on the strength of gains in the 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago, eastern 
Pennsylvania and Youngstown dis- 


Birmingham, New 


tricts Wheeling, 
England and Detroit mills were 
steady, while Pittsburgh eased 1 


Details for districts follow: 

Pittsburgh—Declined 1 point last 
to 50 per cent. A leading in- 
terest’s local operations are slightly 
under this average, but all of the in- 
dependents continue to better the 
average rate. There has been no 
change in the number of active steel- 


point 


week 


works blast furnaces from a week 
ago, and 26 out of 60 continue in 


blast. Of those active, 13 of 38 are 
on for United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiaries, and 13 out of 22 blast fur- 
naces are being operated among 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Co., and Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Wheeling——Unchanged at 74 per 
cent last week, with 29 out of 39 
open hearths active. 
Detroit——Continued at 100 per cent 
last week for the fourth consecutive 
week, With both producers 
here scheduling steel production in 
all their open hearths, all 17 fur- 
naces are operating, and all four 
blast furnaces are in blast. 
Chicago——Up 3 points last week to 


steel 


Small Steel Units Profited in 


For 1933 
Total 
Net income 


Income 


Wages and salaries 

ERR or cn TARE TO rete NE OE Te Leo pe ee 
Investment 

Per cent earned on investment 

Number of stockholders 


Number of wage earners 


Convention Calendar 


June 11-14 — American Electro- 
Platers’ society. Annual meeting at 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. H. A. Gil- 
bertson, 434 South Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

June 17-22—Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Annual summer meeting 
at Saranac Inn, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
John A. C. Warner, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secretary. 

June 18-22—National Association of 
Purchasing Agents. Annual con- 
vention and exhibition, Hotel Cleve- 
land. George A. Renard, 11 Park 
Place, New York, is secretary. 

June 22—American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers, Ohio section. Joint 
meeting with the Blast Furnace and 
Raw Materials committee at Bat- 
telle institute, Columbus, O. C. H. 
Lorig, 505 King street, Columbus, 
O., is secretary of the Ohio section. 

June 25-28—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. Semiannual 
meeting at Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West Thirty- 
ninth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

June 25-29—American Society for 
Testing Materials. Thirty-seventh 
annual meeting at Chalfonte-Had- 
don hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. 
Warwick, 260 Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, is secretary. 

June 25-29—American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. Annual sum- 
mer meeting at The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., H. H. Henline, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 








With shipments pushed 
by strike threats, a maintenance of 
active operations is in prospect for 
the near future. Fifteen steelworks 
and two merchant blast furnaces are 
active. 

Buffalo—Advanced 8 points to 53 
per cent last week, and this rate will 
continue this week unless’ there 
should be unexpected labor develop- 
ments. Twenty out of 38 open 
hearths are in operation. 

Birmingham—Held at 55 per cent 
last week. Thirteen to 14 open- 
hearth furnaces at Fairfield, Ensley 
and Gadsden continue active. Sched- 
ules indicate an early cessation of 
operations at several of the open 
hearths due to lagging business. 

Cleveland-Lorain—Steelworks op- 
erations moved up 1 point to 79 per 
cent, with the National Tube Co., Lo- 
rain, operating all of its 12 open 


65 per cent. 


1933 as Large Ones Lost 


57 Companies 
Producing 

Steel Ingots 
$73,810,702 


133 Other 190 
Companies All Companies 
$23,564,811 $97,375,513 


$64,798,707 $5,104,475 $59,694,232 
$399,280,105 $56,320,811 $455,600,916 
$13,247,305 $7,132,919 $20,380,224 
$4,423,077,377 $484,668,907 $4,907,746,284 
0.75% 1.83% —0.50% 
166,671 47,573 514,244 


394,943 


hearths continuously last week, Cor- 
rigan, McKinney Steel Co., 12, and 
Otis Steel Co., 7. These units also 
are scheduled for this week. 

New England—Unchanged at 84 
per cent last week, with indications 
pointing to a gain of several points 
this week due to one mill operating 
at capacity. 


Central eastern seaboard—tUp frac- 
tionally to 45% per cent last week. 
Releases from eonsuming manufac- 


turers with definite orders ahead are 
increasing, with the probability of a 
further slight expansion in steelmak- 
ing operations this week. The pos- 
sibility of labor trouble is an increas- 
ing but not as yet an important factor 
in expanding specifications for most 
products. 

Youngstown—Gained 2 points last 
week to 63 per cent and the rate is 
expected to rise to 66 per cent at the 
beginning of this week. Republic 
Steel Corp. lighted three open hearths 
at its Lansingville Works. 


(Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., has reopened its pipe foundry 
for five days a week, one shift, and 
working force at 
Sunrise, Wyo. 


has increased the 
its iron ore mines at 


Financial 


IFTY-SEVEN integrated steel 
. companies with a total invest- 
ment of $4,;423,077,377 had a com- 
bined net loss of $64,798,707 in 
1933, while 133 companies with an 
investment of only $484,668,907 re- 
ported combined net earnings of $5,- 
104,475 for the year. 

This survey of 190 producers, rep- 
resenting over 90 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s capital, leads the American 
Iron and Steel institute to conclude 
that the small non-integrated com- 
panies fared better last year, the first 
year of recovery, than their larger 
fully integrated competitors. 

Detailed comparison of the posi- 
tion of these 190 companies is given 
in the subjoined table. 


chairman of 
has offered 


q@Charles M. Schwab, 
Rethlehem Steel Corp., 
to underwrite any stock which re- 
mained unsubscribed in a drive to 
assure $100,000 in capital stock for 
the reopening of the First National 
Bank of Patton, Pa., which is near 
Johnstown, Pa. The bank had been 
closed since March, 1933. Mr. Schwab 
has aided a number of banks to re- 
open since the banking holiday. 


qSpang, Chalfant & Co. Ine, and 
subsidiaries, Pittsburgh, report a 
first-quarter net loss of $37,391, much 
reduced from the $292,152 loss of 
the same three months of 1933. The 
position as of March 31, at $13,996, 
007 to $886,315, is improved. Com- 
mon stock of the company was strick- 
en off the New York stock exchange 
May 28 because of the small supply 
available, 
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DETROIT 

LMOST daily, ‘‘key’’ men of 

the Chrysler organization are 

conferring at the Highland 

Park plant, indicating that plans for 

the 1935 Plymouth are almost ready 

for the final O.K.'-by Walter P. 
Chrysler himself. 

The new Plymouth, it is under- 
stood, will not be so radical as the 
air-flow DeSoto and Chrysler but 
will borrow much from them, includ- 
ing fender and beavertail back lines. 

Dodge also will be semi-stream- 
lined for 1935. The strategy of the 
Chrysler organization still is to make 
the transition to streamline madels 
in easy stages for its bread and but- 
ter cars—Plymouth and Dodge. 

General Motors also is making 
rapid progress on designs for 1935, 
and the proving ground track at 
Milford, Mich., is alive with new test 
ears. At this distance it appears 
that 1935 models of all makers will 
inherit marked characteristics from 
both General Motors and Chrysler. 

The General Motors contribution 
probably will be the LaSalle-type 
front end—the knife-edge radiator 
shell which has appealed to many 
designers, The Chrysler beavertail 
back, possibly with the spare tire 
concealed within the body, which 
Hudson-Terraplane has _ pioneered, 
will indicate the Chrysler strain in 
many series. 


HE Memorial day hazard past, au- 
tomobile production is expected 
to snap back. The Wednesday holi- 
day plus some shutdowns for the re- 
mainder of the week cost the indus- 
try about 20,000 units last week. 
Despite the holiday, Chevrolet 
output last week approximated 17,- 
500, or about 250 more than in the 
week ended May 26. Ford, who has 
a streamlined body ready for pro- 
duction, presumably on the present 
chassis, decreased heavily to just 
under 10,000 units, compared with 
approximately 23,000 in recent 
weeks, The holiday shutdown also 
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Plans for Plymouth Near 


Reducing Floats of Parts 


Ford 1933 Loss $3,923,524 


reduced Plymouth output, from 12,- 
000 a week to 9000 for the week 
ended last Saturday. 

Other production statistics for the 
week ended June 2, with the varia- 
tions from the preceding week, are: 
Auburn 160, off 80; Buick 2040, off 
810; Cadillac-LaSalle 220, off 330; 
Chrysler 1400, off 550; DeSoto 500, 
off 700; Dodge 2900, up 50; Gra- 
ham 150, down 190; Hupp 238, up 
17; Nash 1300, off 325; Olds 3000, 
off 600; Pontiac 700, down 800; Reo 
600, down 50; Studebaker 800, off 
50; Hudson-Terraplane 1000, off 
1500; Willys 500, closed the week 
before. 

According to Reports, to- 
tal output in the week ended June 2 
was 54,185, compared with 76,281 
the first week preceding and 75,550 
the second week preceding. 


Cram’s 


Tentative June schedules’ are 
Chevrolet, 91,000; Ford, 80,000; 
Plymouth, 40,000; suick, 11,000 


and Olds, 12,000. 

The slight improvement in _ pro- 
duction im the week ended May 26 
and the sharp reduction in the week 
ended June 2 becloud the real trend, 
which is downward, but Detroit is 
more reconciled to easing off into 
the summer lull. The fact that cur- 
rent production in a week is now 
equivalent of a whole month’s out- 
put 18 months ago is consoling. 

Last week, steps were taken to re- 
duce the float of parts, floats being 
the in-transit items of bodies, motors 
and other parts converging on as- 
sembly lines. The smaller the final 
assembly the smaller the float, hence 
parts makers are beginning to feel 
the effeets of the anticipated summer 





lull before the assembly lines them 


selves. 
S PRODUCTION eases off a job 
in Detroit takes on something 
of a premium. As an idea of how 


prized a job has become, conside1 
the husky 
employment office in 
when approached by a labor organ 
izer threw him bodily over a nearby 


waiting last week in an 
Pontiae who 


fence, 

Also typical is the fact that at an 
employes’ mass called by 
union organizers at a Detroit plant 
last week only 92 out of 3000 em 
ployes responded, and when one of 
the 92 arose and said, “I don't know 
how the rest feel but as far as I am 
concerned I am not back of anything 
that will lead to my job being lost,’’ 
the meeting broke up. 


AST week the public got its an 
nual momentary insight into 


Ford finances when the Ford Motor 


meeting 


Co, made its compulsory annual re- 
port to the Massachusetts commis 
sioner of corporations. 

Since the balance sheet does not 
indicate any dividends that may have 
been paid to the three owners of the 
business—-Mr, and Mrs. Henry Ford 
and Edsel B. Ford—the deduction 
may not be accurate, but it is the 
only possible gage of Ford finances. 

This balance sheet shows a profit 
and loss surplus on Dee, 31, 1533, 
of $576,517,079, compared with 
$580,440,603 on Dee. 31, 19382, 
thereby indicating a 1933 loss of $3,- 
923,524. This compares with a loss 
of approximately $74,861,644 in 
1932 and is the nearest approach to 
a profit by Ford since 1930, In the 
past three years the Ford loss to 
tals slightly over $132,000,0009. 

A comparison of Ford 
from the beginning, necessarily in- 
complete but the only one possible 
considering Ford's secrecy, follows: 


finances 


Year Profits 
1909 $ 3,125 876 
1810 4.127.208 
1911 7,288,803 
15 





1912 13,552,239 
1913 27,001,203 
1914 : 24,923,449 
1915* a al 23,426,662 
RUNES ssa cavsuedicedibeiencaaaiarietnes . 57,056,429 
1917 : ne Le 26,715,944 
1918 wee =—0,841,057 
1919** 70,000,000 
19207 61,907,449 
19217 17,198,564 
192277 57,601,040 
1623 (a) 119,298,862 
1923* ; 82,263,483 
1924 115,105,416 
1925 115,078,383 
1926 75,270,895 
(Model T is dropped) 
1927 (deficit) 42,786,727 
1928 (deficit) 72,221,498 
1929 81,797,861 
1930 44,460,823 


53,586,000 
74,861,644 


3,923,524 


1%31 (deficit) 
1632 (deficit) 
1933 (deficit) 


**Year ended July 31. 

‘10 months ended April 30. 7710 
months ended Feb, 28. (a) Year ended 
lel oS 


*10 months. 


Buffalo Corp. Aligns with 


Lavino on Stainless Steel 


The Buffalo Electric Furnace Corp., 
Buffalo, has completed an agreement 
with E. J, Lavino & Co., Philadel- 
phia, for commercial production of 
stainless steel by a new method in 
the former’s plant in River road. Ex- 
perimental production of this steel 
and other alloys has been under way 
for about four years, 

The process to be used develops 
around an electric furnace using hol- 
low electrodes instead of solids, the 
taking place inside the elec- 
trodes. Temperatures 1000 to 2000 
degrees higher than those commonly 
employed are possible. 

Under the agreement, the Buffalo 
concern obtains a large interest in 
the Electric Alloys Corp., a subsid- 
iary of Lavino., Production on a 
commercial scale is expected to start 
about July 1. Negotiations are un- 
der way for licensing arrangements 
which will permit production by the 
new method in other countries. 


fusing 


MAY TRON PRODUCTION 


Total tonnage 
Nonmer- 


No. in blast last 
day of month Mer- 


May Apr. chant chant 

(ohio 32 30 83,631 485,052 
Penna 35 33 80,117* 535,255* 
\labama 10 10 65,224 73,404 
Illinois S S 42.499 119,474 
New York 8 S 17,037 89,666 
(‘olorado 1 1] 
Indiana S 8 | 4,956 801,433 
Maryland i 3 
Virginia 0 0 
Kentucky 1 1 
Mass 0 0} 
Tennessee ... 1 0} 
Utah 1 1| 9,950* 116,809 
West Va. 3 3| 
Michigan 3 3] 
Minnesota 0 0} 
Missouri 0 0} 

Total 115 109 333,414* 1,721,093* 





May Pig Iron Production Is 
Highest in 37 Months 


NFLUENCED by the 12 blast fur- 

naces which resumed activity in 

April and 6 more returning to 
service in May, coke pig iron produc- 
tion in the United States during the 
latter month made the largest in- 
crease in 10 months. The rate of 
production and the total of operating 
furnaces were both the highest in 
three years. 

Reports from all blast furnaces in 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


1934 1933 1932 1931 
Jan. 39,537 18,348 31,336 55,337 
Feb. . 45,385 19,752 33,122 61,114 
Mar. .......... 52,488 17,484 31,194 65,448 
Apr. 57,873 20,786 28,524 66,986 
May 66,274 28.784 25,282 64,355 
PINE cioxten “ossua sprees 42,165 20,867 54,599 
July ae 58,108 18,394 47,170 
Aug . 59,1387 17,035 41,264 
Sept ; 50,264 19,788 38,947 
Oct. : 43,824 20,795 37,831 
Nov. , 36,124 20,858 36,727 
Dec. ; 38,456 17,650 31,625 
AV. 52,402 36,223 23,699 50,035 


the country, with estimates of output 
for the last one or two days of the 
month, indicate that the average daily 
production in May was 66,274 gross 
tons, an increase of 8401 tons, or 
14.5 per cent, over the 57,873-ton 
rate of April. This was the highest 
daily rate for any month since April, 
1931, with 66,986 tons per day. In 
May, one year ago, production was 
28,784 tons per day. 

Total production in May was 2,- 
054,507 tons, which, compared with 


RATE OF OPERATIONS 


(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1934' 1933? 1932? 1931° 
Jan. 28.7 13.3 22.1 38.4 
Feb. 32.9 14.3 23.4 42.5 
Mar. . 38.0 12.7 22.0 45.4 
tS ee $2.0 15.1 20.2 46.5 
May. 18.0 20.9 17.9 44.7 
June ..... sips 30.6 14.7 37.9 
CD bean 42.2 13.0 32.7 
Aug ‘ 42.8 12.0 28.7 
Sept. : ¥ 36.4 14.0 27.0 
Oct. . hades 31.8 14.7 26.3 
Nov. : 26.2 14.7 25.5 
Dec. . pte 27.9 12.5 22.0 


‘Based on capacity of 50,313,975 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1932; *on capacity of 51,- 
598,175 tons; “on capacity of 52,515,875 
tons. Capacities by American Iron and 
Steel institute. 


the 1,736,217 tons of April, was a 
gain of 318,290 tons, or 18.3 per cent. 
This was the first time in 37 months 
that output has exceeded two million 


tons; the May figure was the best 


since October, 1930, with 2,165,374 
tons. 
For the first five months of 1934, 


production has aggregated 7,912,747 
tons, an. increase of 4,732,950 tons, 
or 149 per cent, over the 3,179,797 
tons made in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1933. The figure for the simi- 
lar period of 1932 was 4,538,505 
tons. 

In the last five months, operating 
blast furnaces have increased 41— 
from 74 on Dec. 31 to 115 on May 31. 
On May 31, one year ago, only 61 fur- 
naces were making iron, The May 
total was a gain of 6 stacks over the 
109 active on the last day of April. 
During the month, 7 stacks were 
placed in operation and only 1 was 
blown out or banked. Of the non- 
merchant or steelworks class, 5 were 
blown in and 1 was blown out; of the 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 





1934 1933 1932 
WORT. Msic vitesse 1,225,643 568,785 971,437 
Feb,. .......... 1,270,792 553,067 960,550 
BESS Sie: 1,625,588 542,013 967,015 
Br. licks. TRE BLT 623,606 855,734 
May .......... 2,054,507 892,326 783,769 
Total-5 mo. 7,912,747 3,179,797 4,538,505 
FURS cisi.cs 1,264,953 626,015 
PUI cc sease 1,801,345 570,222 
oo aie as 1,833,265 528,105 
i, i om 1,507,931 953,640 
SOR: Sacrsea 1,358,540 644,648 
NO oder 1,083,740 625,753 
Bs. scvocus 1,192,136 547,179 
cl” | nem Se Myer cme eye Bu yg 


merchant class, 2 were blown in and 
none blown out. 

Relating production to capacity, 
the operating rate for May was 48.0 
per cent, compared with 42.0 per 
cent in April, and 38.0 per cent in 
March. For May, one year ago, the 
rate was only 20.9 per cent. 

Blast furnaces resuming in May 
were: In Ohio Hamilton, Hamilton 
Coke & Iron Co.; Ohio No. 4, Carne- 
gie Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: Ed- 
gar Thomson H, Carnegie Steel Co.; 
National No. 1, National Tube Co.; 
one Swedeland, Alan Wood Steel Co. 
In Maryland; Maryland E, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. In Tennessee:. Rock- 
dale, Tennessee Products Corp. 

The only furnace removed from 
production was one Eliza, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Trussville, Ala., blast furnace 
of the Birmingham-Trussville Iron 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., was disman- 
tled in May, thereby reducing the 
total of potential stacks in the United 
States from 285 to 284. This fur- 
nace, inactive since 1919, was built 
in 1887-89 and last rebuilt in 1917. 
It had annual capacity of 70,000 
gross tons of foundry iron. 
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WASHINGTON 

ODDLING of labor,’’ says one of 

the best-known industrial lead- 

ers of the country, “rapidly is 

developing a situation which threat- 
ens to become a Frankenstein.” 

On the other hand, the administra- 
tion is resentful of the refusal of steel 
and other industrial executives to deal 
with the representatives of organized 
labor. 

As to organized labor, apparently 
nothing short of complete unioniza- 
tion of industry will satisfy it. Or- 
ganized labor is playing aggressively 
with the best cards it ever has been 
dealt. 

Says organized labor with reference 
to the threatened steel strike: ‘‘There 
is only one way to avert this strike— 
for the President to invite the direc- 
tors of the American Iron and Steel 
institute to the White House for a 
conference with the Amalgamated 
association.”’ 

And the alternative is suggested to 
the imagination: “If the President 
refuses to call this conference with 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, it means bloody war.”’ 


Plan To Appeal Weirton Case 


While the government and organ- 
ized labor received a setback when 
the federal judge at Wilmington, 
Del., refused a preliminary injunction 
to restrain the Weirton Steel Co. 
from interfering with a proposed elec- 
tion of employe representatives under 
the supervision of the national labor 
board, the decision does not mean 
much. 

The court held that under the Nor- 
ris anti-injunction law, it could not 
grant an injunction without a hearing 
of witnesses in open court. It is ex- 
pected the case will be appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court. 

In some quarters here it is believed 
that the steel industry will come up 
next for further clarification of Sec- 
tion 7a of NIRA. 





In the order promulgating the re- 
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vised steel code, President Roosevelt 
undertakes to provide ‘‘as the occa- 
sion may demand, for the election by 
employes in each industrial unit of 
representatives of their own choosing 

under the supervision of an appro- 
priate governmental agency and in 
accordance with suitable rules and 
regulations.”’ 

While the whole labor situation is 
in a state of flux, with much uncer- 
tainty as-to the next immediate 
moves, it is clear in Washington that 
the present trend is very much in 
favor of organized labor. ‘This is all 
the more true in view of the con- 
trast between the militant tactics of 
the unions and the more or less pas- 
sive attitude of employers. 


More Changes Coming in Code 


The revised steel code affords an- 
other illustration of the fact that un- 
der the New Deal nothing is decided 
for long. At the suggestion of NRA, 
that body and the federal trade com- 
mission are to make a joint study of 
the steel basing point system and re- 
port to the President within six 
months. The waiting period between 
time of filing prices and making them 
effective also will be very much in- 
volved in this study. 

It may be said that federal trade 
commission is not in favor of any 
compromise with the basing point sys- 


tem. It favors mill prices, and is 
against the waiting period or any 
other device which would permit 
price stability. Hence, there may 


ensue important changes as a result 
of the joint study by NRA and FTC, 

At the same time, it is regarded 
here as certain that there will be no 
return to the old-time cut-throat com- 
petition. Exemption of the so-called 
“service” industries from the fair 
trade practice features of their codes 
resulted entirely from the impossibil- 
ity of securing enforcement in these 
industries, and not from any lessened 
appreciation for the value of price 
stability. 

The exemption order provided for 
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WASHINGTON 













local fair trade practice pacts where 
those affected agree. 


85 per cent of 


This is thought to be sufficiently 
large majority to assure fairly com- 
plete compliance. 

On the business front, the most 
important development is that 


streamline trains are getting past the 
“faa: Impressed with the 
speed and flexibility of the Burlington 
Zephyr, several roads are taking ac- 
tion which will 
struction of similar trains. It is ex- 
pected that important announcements 
of such projected new trains will be 
made in the next few weeks. 


Stage. 


result in the con- 


There exists some confusion in 
well-informed quarters as to the com- 
parative desirability of competing ma 
terials. In some quarters it is 
thought that ordinary plain 
steel will not be displaced by stainless 
steel and aluminum as carbuilding 
material. This opinion is based on the 
theory that comfortable riding de- 


mands heavy equipment. 


carbon 


Another important development is 
a decision by the United States board 
of tax appeals in the 
American South African 
Whereas the internal revenue service, 
as a part of the general 
cracking down on all taxpayers to the 
fullest extent possible, sought to as- 
sess this line on a basis of 3 per cent 
depreciation annually, the court de- 
cided on 4 per cent for five vessels 
and 3% per cent on a sixth. The 
vessels involved are combination pas 
and cargo ships. 


ease of the 


Line Ine 


policy of 


senger 


U. S. Purchases in Status Quo 


Another development of interest to 
all government contractors is the de- 
cision not to set up a government 
super-purchasing organization. The 
way for such a development appeared 
to have been opened by President 
Roosevelt’s reorganization order of 
June 10, 1933. This order gave to 
the procurement division of the treas- 
ury department full and complete 
authority over all government pur- 
chases. Last November Rear Admiral 
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Christian J. Peoples was placed in 
charge of activities in the procure- 
ment division. 

The decision is that government 
purchasing departments will continue 
to function much along the present 
lines, subject to desirable modifica- 
tions. For instance, the department 
of agriculture has been instructed to 
draw upon army and navy warehouse 
stocks on the West Coast. The navy 
has been asked to purchase provisions 
for the District of Columbia. To 
some extent purchases of commodities 
will be combined in order to get the 
benefit of quantity differentials. But 
there will no sweeping changes ef- 
fected. 

Development of plans for the con- 
struction of army dams _ will be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. Their 
requirements will be large. On May 
25, the United States army engineer 
at Portland, Oreg., opened bids on the 
contract for the Bonneville 

This dam will 
pounds of con- 
4,900,000 

108,000 


general 
dam, Columbia river. 
require 12,000,000 
erete reinforcing bars, 
pounds of structural 
pounds of steel castings and 30,000 
resisting steel. 


steel, 


pounds of corrosion 
The dam initially is to serve in the 
interests of navigation; later it will 


be supplemented by a hydroelectric 
development. The requirements to 
come later will include 18 gates 
weighing about 250 tons each, and 
also trash-rack metal work, valves, 
ete. 


Fort Peck dam on the Missouri riv- 
er, construction of which has been un- 
dertaken by the army engineers, will 
require steel tunnel linings, gates, 
valves, trash-rack metal work, etc. 
Material covered by the contract for 
the four diversion tunnels includes 
9,886,000 pounds of steel plates for 
shaft lining and foundation, 6,000,- 
000 pounds of concrete reinforcing 
bars and 6,500,000 pounds of strue- 
tural steel. 


Dams for Upper Mississippi 


Most of the construetion work on 
the dams on the upper Mississippi 
river also remains to be done. Of 27 
locks and dams, four have been com- 
pleted. In the case of three more, 
the locks have been completed and 
the dams are being constructed un- 
der contract. On 13 more projects, 
the locks are under construction by 
contract but funds for the dams have 
not yet been made available to the 
army engineers. Seven locks and 
dams still remain on the list to be 
provided for. 

These Mississippi river dams are all 
of the &teel roller gate type. On the 
average, these dams each require ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 pounds of 
structural steel, 1,400,000 pounds of 
concrete reinforcing bars, 260,000 
pounds of steel forgings, 131,000 


pounds of nickel steel forgings, 527,- 
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000 pounds of steel castings and 2,- 


000,000 pounds of steel roller gates. 

Two army projects now under way 
in the Ohio river are the new dams 
at Gallipolis and Montgomery island. 
The latter is entirely under contract 
construction. At Gallipolis the lock 
is under contract construction but the 
dam has not yet been placed under 
contract. This dam will require 10,- 
000,000 pounds of structural steel 
and 1,500,000 pounds of concrete re- 
inforcing bars together with the usual 
heavy accessories. 

Winfield dam, the last of three on 
the Kanawha river, now is under con- 
struction. It will require about 
5,000,000 pounds of structural steel 
and 750,000 pounds of concrete re- 
inforcing bars. A reservoir on the 
Tygert river near Bradford, W. Va., 
will be a masonry structure and will 
require little steel. The army engi- 
neers have not yet completed plans 
for carrying out the flood control 
project on the Muskingum river in 
Ohio. 

For the time being, the battle be- 
tween stainless steel and aluminum 
in connection with the exterior sash 
and doors for the various permanent 
structures in connection with Boulder 
dam is in a stage of compromise. The 
bureau of reclamation has decided to 
take alternative bids covering the use 
of both metals. 


Urge Stainless in Warplanes 


Everybody interested in the manu- 
facture of airplanes and airplane ma- 
terials, equipment and parts will do 
well to obtain a copy of the report of 
the subcommittee on aeronautics to 
the house committee on naval affairs. 


This document, just issued by the 
government printing office as Section 
No. 37 of the proceedings of the pres- 
ent session of congress, is the result 
of the subcommittee’s investigation to 
determine whether there has been any 
profiteering in the sale of airplanes 
to the navy. 

The majority report is very briefly 
to the effect that there has been no 
such profiteering. 

But the minority report, signed by 
W. D. McFarlane of Texas, stretches 
out through 65 pages of fine type and 
covers practically every detail of the 
purchase of planes by the navy. The 
feature of this minority report of most 
interest to suppliers of materials for 
airplane construction condemns alu- 
minum and advocates the use of stain- 
less steel. This par of the report reads 
as follows: 

“The practically universal use of 
aluminum alloys in the construction 
of warplanes of the United States air 
forces should be either terminated al- 
together or very drastically curtailed. 
This usage of aluminum would appear 
to benefit only the aluminum interests 
in this country. 

“The action of sea water—salt water 





—is not favorable to this material in 
navy planes; besides it is very prone 
to perishing; also it is merely a super- 
stition that an airplane constructed of 
aluminum or duralumin or similar 
alloys is necessarily lighter than one 
constructed of steel. In fact, the alu- 
minum plane works out to be heavier 
because of the weakness of the ma- 
terial. 

“In foreign countries aluminum is 
being rapidly dropped as a structural 
element in warplanes. Great Britain 
has now switched to stainless steel 
structures for navy and other planes, 
and exhaustive tests of this material 
in completed warplanes have proved 
its great superiority over aluminum 
for lightness, strength, and in every 
other way. Great Britain already has 
indestructible stainless steel seaplane 
floats and fiying-boat hulls tested in 
actual collisions. 

“Machines constructed of stainless 
steel require much less ground atten- 
tion, and so effect a great all-round 
saving which offsets very favorably 
any increase of initial cost of pro- 
duction. In the United States are 
some factories capable of producing 
excellent stainless steel for warplanes, 
but they are not encouraged. Great 
Britain has always been suspicious of 
aluminum for the construction of air- 
planes.” 

And in his recommendations, Repre- 
sentative McFarlane includes _ this: 
“That a thorough investigation be 
made as to the desirability of future 
use of alloys of aluminum in the manu- 
facture of our aircraft, and particularly 
the adaptability and usefulness of 
stainless steel for aircraft manufac- 
ture. That a comparative study of 
the use of these materials as to cost, 
maintenance, weight, length of life, 
ability to withstand salt water, etc., 
be carefully analyzed.” 


High-Speed Tankers Proposed 


Some 100 tankships will be placed 
under contract in American = ship- 
yards during the next year or two, 
it is believed in well-informed cir- 
cles here. The navy project to en- 
courage the construction, by private 
owners, of 50-high-speed tankers 
which can keep up with the fleet, is 
a live proposition. The intention is 
to reimburse the owners the differ- 
ence between American and Euro- 
pean shipbuilding costs. 

It is considered likely the ship- 
ping board, of the department of 
commerce, will loan some money to- 
ward the construction of projected 
tankers. These loans would be un- 
der the provision of the Jones-White 
act which authorizes loans up to 75 
per cent of the cost of the ship. 


In view of the fact that a large 
percentage of existing tankers are 
old, slow vessels, it is believed that 
when this construction movement 
gets under way it will develop large 
proportions. The shipping board now 
has before it several applications for 
loans to be applied to projected new 
tankers. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Samuel E. Hackett, New President, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 





been vice president in charge of 

sales, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, on June 1 be- 
came president of the corporation, 
succeeding George G. Crawford, who 
resigned after being president since 
early in 1930. 

Mr. Hackett has been active in 
the steel industry for 33 years, his 
first position being with the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co. in Chicago. In 
1902 he became identified with the 
Chicago office of Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., leaving shortly afterward 
to join Joseph T. Ryerson & Sons 
Ine, at Chicago. Here he spent 14 
years, most of the time in charge of 
the company’s purchases. 

In 1916 he was named Chicago 
warehouse manager for Jones & 
Laughlin, taking charge of all west- 
ern sales. About three years later 
he was transferred to Pittsburgh as 
general manager of sales, succeed- 
ing the late J. L. Haines. Chosen a 
director in 1922, Mr. Hackett in 
1924 following reorganization of the 
company was elected vice president 
in charge of sales. 

River transportation of steel is a 
subject in which Mr. Hackett has 
shown active interest. On several 
occasions he has made addresses on 
that topic, and is unusually well 
versed in problems affecting such 
transportation. 

He is a director of the American 
Iron and Steel institute, appointed 
in 1926. 


GS een ¥ E. HACKETT, who has 


AS eS a 
R. C. Muir has been made a vice 
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For over 30 years he has 
been active in warehousing, 
purchasing and sales for a 
number of steel companies. 


Early part of his career was 
spent with interests in the 
Chicago district, later mov- 
ing to Pittsburgh. 


He is well versed in prob- 
lems relating to river ship- 
ment of steel, his company 
a pioneer in this field. 


president in charge of the engineer- 
ing department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. He be- 
gan work with the company in 1905, 
first in the central station engineer- 
ing department and later in the in- 
dustrial engineering department, In 
1919 he was appointed chief com- 
mercial engineer of the Internation- 
al General Electric Co., and in 1922 
was made assistant engineer of the 
industrial engineering department. 
He left this post in 1930 to become 
general assistant to the late C, E. 
Eveleth, vice president in charge of 
design engineering, and last year 
was made manager of the engineer- 
ing department. 

C. E. Tullar, active with the pat- 
ent department of General Electric 
since 1919, has been elected a vice 
president in charge of the patent 
department. 

Ae ee, a 

H. W. Story has been elected vice 
president and general attorney for 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Long active in legal work, 
he became affiliated with the com- 
pany in 1919. 

rk 1 

Snowden Samuel has_ succeeded 
the late Frank Samuel as president 
of Frank Samuel & Co, Ine., Phil- 
adelphia. He also will continue as 
secretary, his duties as treasurer be- 
ing handled by S. A. Cochran, vice 
president. 

C) 

Seth H. Taylor Jr. has been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast manager of the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, with 


headquarters in San Francisco, For 
the last 
charge of the Los Angeles office of 
the company, and previously was en 
gaged in applications 
of production welding for the com 
pany in Cleveland. 


| 


four years he has been in 


research and 


uJ LJ 


John L. Vaupel has been appoint 


ed New England representative for 
the Phoenix Iron Co., with head 
quarters in Boston. For the past 


nine years he has been manager ol 
sales for the A. O, Wilson Structural 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., and at one 
time was representative in the Bos 
ton office for structural and plate 
sales of Bethlehem Steel Co 


P. R. Dudley, formerly of Phil 
adelphia and closely identified with 
the metalworking industry for the 
past five years, has been placed in 
charge of special sales work for the 
metal division of the 
Dickey-Grabler Co., Cleveland, his 
Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, southwestern 
New York and southern Michigan. 


stamping 
territory comprising northern 
western 


Alfred V. deForest, widely known 


research engineer, of Bridgeport, 





Arthur H. Smith 


Who as noted in STEEL for May 7 has 

been appointed special representative of 

railroad sales in the East for the 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., his 

headquarters to be in New York. He 

was formerly vice president of Railroad 
Materials Corp. 


Conn., has been appointed associate 
professor of mechanical engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. His spe 
cial field will include study of the 


dynamic properties of metals and 
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the relation between design, metal- 
application of loads in 
modern machinery, From 1918 to 
1928 he was research engineer of 
the American Chain Co, and since 
has been a consulting engineer spe- 
cializing in the invention and ap- 
plication of various special test and 
inspection methods, notably magnet- 


lurgy and 


ic tests. 


H. M. Myracle has been made 
manager of the machine shop recent- 
ly established in Houston, Tex., by 
American Iron & Machine Works, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

no Oo 
Deweese, since 1930 vice 
general manager of 
the Stinson Aircraft Corp., Wayne, 
Mich., has been elected president, 
succeeding L. B. Manning who has 
resigned. 


B: D. 
president and 


5S oe 8 ee ss 
Harold V. Barker, sales engineer 
for the Ohmer Register Co., Dayton, 
been appointed sales man- 
Europe, with permanent 
Paris, He sailed 


O., has 
ager for 
headquarters in 
May 30. 
SEE & Se 

C. D. Clawson heads a recently es- 
tablished new products department 
of the Ferro Enamel Corp., Cleve- 
land. H. E. Ebright, vice president, 
again will assume active charge of 


the company’s service department. 
im Me ws fete 
F. W. Copeland, formerly vice 


president of the Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent of H. Channon Co., Chicago, 
wholesale hardware jobber, succeed- 
ing the late H, G. Elfborg, 
(6 Te ie Bak Be 
Dr. Bruce W. Gonser has been ap- 
pointed to the technical staff of Bat- 
telle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., to be active in the institute’s re- 
cently announced (Street, May 28, p. 
42) tin research program, 
whey © Bie vi 
George R. Rossman, formerly with 
Franklin Valveless Engine Co., 
Franklin, Pa., has been placed in 
charge of the Kilgore, Tex., store of 
Bridgeport Machine Co., Wichita, 
Kans. 
Oo. Ge 
R. W. White has been elected 
treasurer of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York. He suc- 
ceeds in this capacity W. M. Beard, 
who will continue as vice president 
and secretary, Mr. White was for- 
merly general assistant secretary and 
general assistant treasurer. 


A. P. Bronson, assistant manager 
of sales at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed resident manager of an ad- 
ditional office in the Chicago dis- 
trict located in the Bankers build- 
ing, Milwaukee, for American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co. 

W. FP. Andrews, formerly located 
at St. 


Paul, has been appointed as- 





Gunnar Palmgren 


Who as announced in STEEL, May 7, has 
been appointed chief engineer of S K F 
Industries Inc., Philadelphia 


sistant manager of sales in the Chi- 
cago office of the company. 
ie 2 ie & 
H. G. Bughman Jr., secretary and 
treasurer of the Union Spring & 
Mfg. Co., New Kensington, Pa., has 


been elected president of the com- 
pany, succeeding the late L, G. 
Woods. He will also continue as 
treasurer. 


F. D. Schaeffer has been elected 
secretary, W. F. McCabe vice pres- 
ident, and A. M. McCrea to the new- 
ly-created office of chairman. Du 
Ray Smith has been named general 
manager. 

a ee 

Edwin W. Clark has been named 
assistant to N, A. Gladding, general 
sales manager of E. C. Atkins & Co., 
tIndianapolis, saw and tool manufac- 
turers, For the past 25 years Mr. 
Clark has been manager of the New 
York branch of the company, where 
he will continue to make his head- 
quarters, 

Edward S. Norvell succeeds Mr. 
Clark as local manager of the New 
York branch. Mr. Norvell previous- 
ly was sales manager of the metal 
cutting and industrial departments 
of the company in Indianapolis. 

Ray Ellis, formerly a chief clerk, 
succeeds Mr. Norvell. 


To Simplify Heating Boilers 


Simplification of steel horizontal 
fire box heating boilers will be con- 
sidered at a meeting at the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, June 5 under 
auspices of the national bureau of 
standards. A proposed recommen- 
dation prepared by the simplified 
practice committee of the industry 
will be considered. 





Died: 


ENJAMIN F. MOHR, 71, former- 

ly assistant vice president of the 
Illinois Steel Co., in Evanston, I11., 
May 25. He joined the Illinois com- 
pany in 1891 as book-keeper in the 
Joliet works, and in 1899 went to 
Chicago as assistant to T. W. Robin- 
son, recently vice president. Mr. Mohr 
retired in 1932 under the pension 
plan of the Steel corporation. 

i? Shi 

Louis M. Henoch, 63, retired vice 
president of A. M. Castle & Co., Chi- 
cago, in La Jolla, Calif., May 26. 

SBR oes 

Charles McClain, for many years 
Detroit district manager of sales for 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in 
Detroit, May 25. 

iB Es 2 a IB 

Lionel J. Dougherty, 39, former 
purchasing agent for Graybar Elec- 
tric Co. of Detroit, in Toledo, O., 
May 27. 

BRS ake: 

Howard C. Davis, 47, associated 
with the Acme Steel Co., Chicago, in 
that city recently. He had been in 
poor health for six months. 

RS ee 

R. J. Graham, 74, chairman of 
the board of directors of the 
Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, at 
his home in Belleville, Ont., May 24. 

ane Lee ae 

C. Arthur Lyman, 44, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
American Ball Co., Minneapolis, 
shot manufacturer, in that city May 
22 during a riot of striking truck 
drivers. 

bs eis 

Harry Treusch, 40, formerly cashier 
for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., and 
more recently an auditor at the com- 
pany’s Aliquippa, Pa., works, in Pitts- 
burgh, May, 23. 

Eh iat 

Frederick E. Goldsmith, inventor of 
machine tools and president of the 
Columbia Machine & Tool Co., Ham- 
ilton, O., at his home in Middletown, 
O., May 22. 

ED & ee 

John J. Davis, 58, former master 
mechanic of the Cleveland Furnace 
Co., and more recently master me- 
chanie of the Lakeside plant of Otis 


Steel Co., Cleveland, in that city, 
May 13, following a short illness. 
ES: Wee 


Edward M. Hewlett, 68, veteran 
engineer of the General Electric Co., 
at his home in Schenectady, N. Y., 
May 24. He was responsible for the 
development of the oil switch from 
which grew the modern oil circuit 
breaker, He retired in 1931. 

By Ben S| 

Melvin B. Stone, 59, consulting 
engineer and president of the North- 
west Concrete Steel Co., Minneapolis, 
in that city, May 12, after a long 
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illness. He aided in the planning 
and construction of numerous 
bridges and _ buildings throughout 


this country and Canada. 


Claude EK. Burnett, 52, president 
and general manager of the Premier 
Engineering Co., Dayton, O., at his 
home there, May 30. 


Here and There 
In Industry 


LOBE STEEL TUBES CO., Mil- 
waukee, has resumed work after 
being closed since May 9 by strike. 





The agreement with the workers ex- 
cluded the demand for a closed shop. 
Three unions were involved, the Co- 
operative Steel Workers’ Federal 
Union, the machinists’ union and the 
electricians’ union. An increase of 
three cents an hour from June 1 was 
granted, up to a 53-cent per hour 
level, with overtime after 44 hours 
a week and on holidays. 


8 ees ee 
St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. 
Louis, has established a complete 
materials handling department, cov- 
ering design, fabrication and erect- 
ing. 
Zee eae 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, 
O., has appointed Railey & Milam, 
27-39 West Flagler street, Miami, 
Fla., distributors for Enduro stain- 


Australia — Where Steel and 


OWS grazing in the mill yard 

of the Australian Iron & Steel 

Ltd., at Port Kembla, New 
South Wales, are not a sign of inac- 
tivity but rather evidence that na- 
ture is retreating slowly as steel, 
vanguard of an industrial civiliza- 
tion, presses on. 

At Port Kembla, 56 miles south 
of Sydney, on the shore of the Paci- 
fic ocean this Australian interest is 
operating several units forming the 
nucleus of a complete steel plant of 
the future. 

There, today and tomorrow over- 
lap in striking contrast. A cow on 
the porch of the main office is no 
surprise, At almost any times of the 
day a number can be seen about the 
mill yard. Within the plant is in- 


stalled the most modern equipment. 

During the recent holidays an old 
guide mill was dismantled and in its 
place was erected a modernly- 
equipped tandem type 10-inch con- 
tinuous mill, comprising 12 stands. 
On this mill are rolled rounds, 
shapes and flats, up to 8 inches wide. 

Under construction at this time 
is a sheet mill department of mod- 
ern design including a  3-high 
water mill for breakdowns, 2-high 
hot mills for finishing, equipped with 
automatic feeding and _ catching 
tables, These mills have the Wean 
continuous pack and pair furnaces 
with automatic heat control. The 
roll train will be driven by a 1500- 
horsepower motor, through a Mesta 
gear of double flywheel type. 


The scene at the right is not incongru- 
ous, considering the state of development. 


Substitute a wooden waterwheel used for 
modern 
you 
touch at 
an early American forge or blast furnace 


generating the blast, for the 
mill yard equipment 


would duplicate the pastoral 


a century ago 
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shown, and 


can 


Some Pennsylvania iron and steel plants 
boast of a 
mountain scenery, but none can 


the immediate wooded 


less steel and Toncan Iron, The Re- 
public company has also appointed 
the Ohio Valley Hardware & 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind., a distribu 
tor of Tonecan iron. 
Ep es Oe 

Western Supply Co., Tulsa, Okla., 
manufacturer and distributor of oil 
field supplies, has opened a sales of- 
fice in the First National Bank build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex., in charge of Eu 
gene Solow. 


Root 


3 ae = ae = 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can 
ton, O., has taken an order from the 
Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, for bearings and boxes to 
be used on a light-weight high-speed 
multi-section train for the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit system in New 
York and Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the Bush Meet 


The installation, in addition to 
hot mills, includes cold rolls, an 
nealing, pickling and galvanizing 
departments. The company antici- 
pates operating the plant by August. 

In its present state of develop- 
ment the Australian steel industry 
faces the handling of diversified de- 
mand for small lots. As an example, 
a blooming mill is also a plate mill, 
and the 36-inch mill at the Port 
Kembla plant must roll rails, rounds, 
shapes, billets and bars as part of 
the day’s work, 

Fred Scheussler, of Youngstown, 
O., and Dennis E. Benbow, of New 
Philadelphia, O., are asseciated with 
installation of the new equipment. 
The photographs illustrating this 
article are by Mr. Benbow. 
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Retracing Steps of Error Is 
Only Way out of Labor Mess 


O INDIVIDUALS who have had experience 

or first-hand knowledge of the details of 

employer-employe-professional labor union 
relations since the advent of NIRA, the obstinacy 
of the administration at Washington in pursuing 
a course which has led and will continue to lead 
the nation deeper into the throes of misunder- 
standing, class conflict and increasing trouble for 
all interests is amazing. 

Last June when the recovery bill was enacted, 
the relations between employers and employed 
were good, due chiefly to the fact that both sides 
had tried to make the best of the intolerable 
conditions imposed by the depression. At that 
time the majority of employers were pursuing 
a more enlightened attitude toward the interests 
of their workmen than had been the case in 
any previous lean period. Unfortunately, a 
usual minority of employers were dealing un- 
fairly with their employes. 

At this stage NIRA with its famous Section 7a 
was thrust into the situation. The spread-work 
feature of the law compelled the unfair minority 
to do what enlightened employers had attempted 
to do voluntarily before the act was passed. In 
its early stages, NIRA was hailed enthusiastical- 
ly by the public for its accomplishment of elimi- 
nating child labor and sweat shop conditions. 

Simultaneously with the recognition of these 
desired achievements, came the realization by 
professional labor union leaders that NIRA 
opened the way to new opportunities for increas- 
ing the membership of their national unions. 
Soon the word was passed around that the Presi- 
dent would make every employer sign a code 
and that operation under a code would involve 
recognition by the employer of a national union. 
The effectiveness of this wilful distortion of facts 
was heightened by the neglect of the NRA ad- 
ministration to clarify Section 7a. 


Mistake of Ambiguity of Section 7a Has Been 
Aggravated by Labor Board and Wagner Bill 


The continued ambiguity of the collective 
bargaining clause encouraged further excesses 
on the part of professional labor unions, and 
in turn attracted to the scene hosts of radicals, 
communists and other outside professional mal- 
contents who had been inactive in labor circles 
for many years. The efforts of this motley as- 


sortment of agitators—many of whom had no 
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concern for the interests of employes other than 
the money which could be extracted from them— 
were made easier by the amazing action of many 
leaders in the government administration in be- 
littling company representation plans, some of 
which had worked satisfactorily for years. 

Having gone from bad to worse in its adminis- 
tration of Section 7a, the representatives of the 
government next established the national labor 
board. While it was instrumental in ironing out 
labor difficulties in many cases, it failed signal- 
ly to solve the basic points at issue. The original 
Wagner “‘labor disputes’’ bill, which would have 
confused the situation still further, was with- 
drawn. Today its successor, the Wagner ‘‘na- 
tional industrial adjustment act,’’ is under at- 
tack, not only by industrial employers but also 
by professional labor union leaders, because in 
their opinion it will make matters worse instead 
of better. To cap the climax, the President, in 
extending the steel code, promises to ‘undertake 
promptly to provide for the election by 
employes in each industrial unit of representa- 
tives of their own choosing for the purpose of 
collective bargaining,” etc. Issued in the face 
of the refusal by Federal Judge Nields to grant 
the government a preliminary injunction against 
the Weirton Steel Co., the pledge by the Presi- 
dent needs clarification. 


Result of Inept Handling of Labor Problem Is 
Poor Deal for Labor, Hardships for Employers 


The net result of nearly 12 months of subter- 
fuge is that the legitimate professional labor 
unions (those which were actually serving mem- 
bers last June) now are hampered by a new hord 
of thugs, racketeers, and nondescript radicals. 
Employes everywhere who were buoyed up by 
the early promises of NIRA, are beginning to 
realize that it is beyond the power of the govern- 
ment to deliver benefits as liberally as had been 
anticipated; consequently their hope will turn 
to discontent or hate. Moreover, this in the end 
will react unfavorably against the legitimate 
national labor union movement. As for employ- 
ers, such progress toward improved labor rela- 
tions as they might have made through enlight- 
ened leadership has been retarded by their pre- 
occupation in protecting themselves and their 
employes against the unfortunate results of the 
bungling of the labor problem. 


The only way out of the mess is to retrace 
the steps of error to a sound foundation point. 
Then rebuild on the basis of honest concern for 
the welfare of all employes, keeping in mind the 
fact that playing one, interest against another 
will wreck the new. Structure just as it has con- 
tributed to the present impasse. 
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Business Shows Resistance 


To Downward Trend 


NDUSTRIAL activity is displaying strong re- 

sistance to the apparent recession which was 
indicated several weeks ago. Revenue freight 
car loadings turned upward in the third week, 
after minor declines in the two previous weeks. 
Automobile output, which has been so clearly 
on the skids, actually showed a modest gain in 
the week ending May 26. Steelworks operations, 
which attained a peak of 62 per cent in the week 
ending May 12, dropped to 59 and then to 57 in 
succeeding weeks, again turned upward in the 
week ending June 2. 

These interruptions to recession are the result 
of numerous conflicting factors, some of which 
will continue to distort the true picture of busi- 
ness for some time to come. For instance, the 
strikes and threats of strikes contribute an arti- 
ficial influence, which under certain conditions 
curtails production, and, again, in some cases, 
incites greater output. The outcome of certain 
legislation now pending in Washington also will 
have a bearing upon the business trend. Because 





























of 


other uncertainties, the chart 


and 
business activity probably will be a saw-toothed 


of these 


affair during the next few weeks. Adjournment 
of congress, now expected to take place about 
June 9, may clear the air of some uncertainty as 
to laws affecting industry and consequently may 
contribute to a more definite outlook for busi- 
ness. Moreover, the securities market shows 
signs of a somewhat stronger tone. If it should 
shake off the jittery complex, which has charac- 
terized its actions during the past three months, 
the effect upon business generally would be 
wholesome. 


Government Aid in Building Is Ineffective; 
Private Enterprise Is Key To Situation 


A large sector of the business world—that 
which embraces the building industry—still is 
in the doldrums. On a square footage basis, 
building construction in the first four months of 
1934, while 27 per cent ahead of that for the 
comparable months of 1933, still remains at a 
discouragingly low level. In building as in en- 
gineering construction, the effort of PWA and 
other government agencies has furnished only a 
mere fraction of the work which ordinarily 
should emanate from private enterprise. This 
record again shows that the key to the situation 
lies in the encouragement of private investment. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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Industrial Production Index 
Holds During April 


Industrial production as re- 
ported by the Federal Reserve 
board, remained unchanged in 
April. The monthly production 
index, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, stood at 85 un- 
changed from the revised fig- 
ure of the preceding month but 
considerably above April, 1933 
when the index stood at 66. In 
the manufacturing group, the 
iron and steel production index 
advanced 10 points to 77 and 
compares with 35 in April, 
1933. Increases also were re- 
ported for food products, to- 
bacco manufacturers, petro- 
leum and automobiles, the lat- 
ter advancing 7 points to 87. 
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poles. Fig. 2 


VERY period of depression witnesses the 

introduction of many new products and 

the development of new uses for old prod- 
ucts. During the past few years, the curtail- 
ment of activity in certain markets has been 
more drastic than in others, with the result that 
manufacturers have attempted to find new 
products for, or adapt old products to the more 
promising fields of activity. 

One of the most unusual adaptations of an 
established product to a new use has been 
pioneered successfully by the Union Metal 
Mfg. Co., Canton, O. For many years this com- 
pany has manufactured fluted steel tubes for 
lighting standards and heavy duty poles for 
transmission and distribution lines. The com- 


Fig. 3—For driv- 
ing, a pointed steel 
nose is welded to 
the smaller end and 
a ring is welded to 
the butt end of the 
fluted tube 
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How Fluted Steel 
—An Old Product—Were 
Adapted To a New Use 


Fig. 1 (Left)—Fluted, arc welded steel 

tubes used as heavy-duty transmission 

(Right)—Fluted steel 

pile shell ready to be placed in position 
for driving 





Tubes 





pany now has developed the use of these tubu- 
lar steel products as shells for cast-in-place 
concrete piles. 

The poles, or piles, depending upon their ul- 
timate use, are formed from steel plate, of 
rarious thicknesses from 11 to 3 gage or heavy- 
ier, into continuously tapered tubes. The 
longitudinal seam is then shielded are welded 
by the electronic tornado process, using auto- 
matic welding equipment manufactured by the 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland. The tubes 
are then cold rolled and fluted and the rough 
ends cut off. The longitudinal weld is prac- 
tically invisible. For piling a pointed steel 
nose is are welded to the driving end and a 
steel collar welded to the butt end. The are 


The _ shells with- 

stand the repeated, 

heavy blows of the 

pile driver without 

damage to the long 

itudinal welds of 
the tubes 















Fig. 4 


welded construction makes the 
shells essentially one-piece and ab- 
solutely water tight. 

The use of fluted tapered tubular 
construction provides exceptional 
strength per pound of steel. Flut- 
ing adds rigidity and provides ap- 
proximately 12 per cent more sur- 
face area for bearing than does pipe 
or a plain round tapered tube. 


Sections Joined for Length 


Casings are driven in lengths up 
to 8&0 feet or more, When the 
length is over 40 feet, two sections 
are welded together to form one cas- 
ing. Although the shells must with- 
stand tremendous blows while being 
driven through hard packed and 
rocky soil, so far as is known no 
weld has failed on the job, This 
new type piling usually is driven 
without the aid of a core or mandrel 
so that the steel must withstand not 
only the blows of the hammer but 
the lateral forces in the ground due 
to back pressure or to the driving 
of other piles in close proximity. 

Test piles driven recently were 
driven with a 5000-pound hammer 
to a final resistance of 4% to 5 
blows to the inch. As high as 800 
blows were necessary to drive the 
piling to ultimate depth of 45 feet 
6 inches. 

Forty-foot fluted steel test piles 
driven at the side of the Third 
Street bridge, Hamilton, O., were 
driven with blows up to 52 per foot 
through gravel filled clay and bould- 
ers, These were 7 and 11 gage piles 
and when inspected showed no dam- 
age or distortion of the shell. 

Eleven gage fluted steel piling 
shells manufactured by this com- 
pany are used on the new municipal 
incinerator plant at Cleveland, the 
largest plant of this kind yet built 


in the United States or Canada. A 
total of 506 piles of 60 foot length 
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Pile shells in place for bridge foundation at Niles, 0., before pouring 
concrete 


and 200 piles 50 feet in length were 
driven on this project. 

Fig. 2 shows a piling shell being 
placed in position for driving. In 
Fig. 1, exactly the same type fluted 
steel unit is illustrated as it is used 
for heavy duty pole work. Here 
the welded tapered tube is equipped 
with an ornamental base and top and 
fittings for supporting trolley span 
wires and distribution lines. The 
pole is fastened to a_ concrete 
foundation by means of anchor rods 
set in concrete. In some cases the 
poles are set directly in a concrete 
foundation. 

Thus one company has used its 
ingenuity in adapting its product to 
new uses in an entirely new field and 
thereby expanded its market tre- 
mendously. While it seems a long 
step from heavy duty poles to pil- 
ing, actually there is a close rela- 
tionship. In many eases the pile 


casings extend above the ground 
level where they act as columns. 


Frequently the poles are anchored 
directly in concrete and may act as 
columns to support signs or other 
loads. 


Statement in Institute 
Paper Is Corrected 


Street in its issue of May 28 repro- 
duced the paper which L. S. Marsh, 
manager, department of inspection 
and metallurgy, Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago, presented before the meet- 
ing of the American Iron and Steel 
institute in New York, May 24, this 
paper giving the progress and out- 
line of the work of the institute’s 
technical committee of which Mr. 
Marsh is chairman. 

Because of an error in copy sup- 
plied to Srreer, it was stated on Page 
32 in the first sentence under the 








subhead ‘‘Recommends Uniform In- 
terpretation’’ that “Competition 
should be based on the technical de- 
tails of a specification and certain 
requirements in a specification call- 
ing for a definite quality of material 
should be interpreted by all manu- 
fac.urers in the same manner.” As 
corrected, this sentence should read 
“Competition should not be based on 
technical details of a_ specification, 
etc.’’ 


Using New Electrode on 
Bridge Reconstruction Job 


Lehigh Valley railroad is complet- 
ing the reconstruction of an old deck 
bridge at Allentown, Pa., reinforcing 
and replacing rusted plates and other 
members. This is an unusual weld- 
ing job, in that about 75 per cent of 
the welding is either vertical or over- 
head. For this work, an electrode, 
known as W-20, made by the General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is 
being used. 


This electrode is heavily coated with 
a special flux which, in addition to im- 
proving quality of welds, as regards 
strength, ductility, resistance to im- 
pact, corrosion, ete., permits its use 
in the vertical and overhead positions 
with relative ease. About 5000 pounds 
of electrodes are being consumed in 
this job. 


Tests Reveal Permeability 
Of Refractory Samples 


A method for determination of per- 
meability of refractory materials to 
gases is described in technical bul- 
letin No. 49 of the American Refrac- 
tories institute, recently published. 
The discussion is abstracted from a 
series of articles by F. H. Clews 
and A. T. Green. Permeability is de- 
termined by forcing air or nitrogen 
through a cylindrical test piece sealed 
in a suitable container in such a way 
that the gas under a definite pressure 
can be applied at one end of the cyl- 
inder and forced to travel through it 
and out the opposite face, 

It is concluded that the factors 
governing the flow of gas through a 
refractory are the number and di- 
mensions, direction and nature, and 
continuity of the pore systems, Such 
properties are dependent on (1) the 
grain size and the grading of the raw 
batch materials; (2) the manufactur- 
ing processes, chiefly including pug- 
ging, shaping and pressing; and (3) 
the firing period of the refractory ma- 
terial. Permeability test results on 
a wide range of refractory samples 
are listed. 

Requests for copies of this report 
should be addressed to S. M. Phelps, 
refractories fellowship, Mellon Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh. 
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Conveyors and Unloaders Aid 


In Grinding Spring Rods 


DOPTION of independent front 
wheel suspension in a number 
of recent models of automo- 

biles has introduced several new 
problems in which it has been neces- 
sary to adapt certain machining op- 
erations to the requirements of mass 
production. 

One of these is the grinding of 
spring rod or wire before it is coiled 
into springs. Grinding the rod in 
straight form is desirable for two 
reasons: (1) It insures the neces- 
sary accuracy in roundness and 
straightness of the rods, and (2) it 
aids the inspection of the rod for 
minute flaws. 


Centerless Machines Used 


Grinding of long spring rods in 
the plant of one leading automobile 
maker is performed on centerless 
grinding machines made by the Cin- 
cinnati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati. As 
may be observed in Fig. 1, the grind- 
ing machines are arranged in pairs 
with a fixture or unloading device 
shown more in detail in Fig. 2, be- 
tween them. Two long conveyors 
on opposite sides of the row of ma- 
chines supply rods to the machines, 
and carry away the finished rods. 

The incoming conveyor is at the 
left of Fig, 1 as are the rough grind- 
ing machines while the finish grind- 
ing machines and outgoing conveyor 
are at the right. The rods are 11/16- 
inch in diameter and 12 feet long, 
and are held to within 0.002-inch di- 
ameter on rough and finish grinding, 
0.001-ineh for straightness, and 


0.001-inch for roundness. From 
0.015 to 0.017-inch of stock is re- 
moved in the grinding operations, 
and the production rate is 12 feet 
per minute gross, or 9 to 10 feet 
per minute net of finish ground rods 
per pair of machines. Since there 
are seven banks or pairs of machines, 
the net hourly production of the de- 
partment is 320 to 350 rods, 12 feet 


oa 


Fig. 2—Unloading 
device, which 
takes rough- 


ground rod from 
roughing grinder 
and delivers it to 
the finish grinder 


e 


long, ready for the next operation of 
twisting into spirals. 

Rough grinding rods is performed 
on a large No. 3 centerless grinder 
using 24 x 6 x 12-inch wheels, and 
finish grinding is accomplished on a 
No. 2 centerless machine employing 
20 x 6 x 12-inch wheels. Both types 
of wheels are 60 grit, grade H, alum- 
inum oxide abrasive, made by Car- 
borundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Fig. 1—Layout of grinding spring rods. 
coming conveyor, a row of rough-grinding machines, a row of unloading devices, 
a row of finish grinders and the outgoing conveyor 
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From left to right are shown the in- 








device 


unloading 
located between the rough and fin- 


The fixture or 
ish grinding machines supports the 
leading end of the rod emerging 
from the long bar attachment until 
it is kicked out of the latter by the 
rod directly behind it. When the 
rod is completely out of the long 
bar fixture, and into the unloader, 
the total weight of the bar causes 
the cradle to drop as it is held in 
position by a spring adjusted to hold 
approximately 75 per cent of the total 
weight. 

When the cradle drops, the bar 


is permitted to roll down the ways 
into position for insertion into the 


long bar attachment on the succeed- 
After the bar drops, 


ing machine, 





the cradle is pulled back into posi- 
tion by the spring previously men- 
tioned, The unloaders are adjusta- 
ble so that they may be lined up with 
the long bar attachments of the ma- 
chines. Similar devices are placed 
at the end of the finish grinding ma- 
chines, to hold the rods until they 
can be removed and placed upon the 
outgoing conveyor, 


High-Temperature Insulation 
Reviewed for Students 


Short review of the principles of 
heat transfer; discussion of the the- 
ory and practice of conductivity 
values of insulation and refractories; 
insulation in boilers, kilns, oil stills, 
furnaces, regenerators and other typ- 
ical industrial equipment operated at 
high temperatures are subjects cov- 
ered in a lecture “High Temperature 
Insulation’’ prepared by the 
neering department of Johns-Man- 
ville, 22 East Fortieth New 
York, and used each year by schools 
of mechanical, chemical, metallurgi- 
cal and ceramic engineering through- 
out the country. 


engi- 


street, 


The lecture has been published in 
the form of a 32-page illustrated 


pamphlet copies of which are avail- 
able to readers of STEEI 
to Johns-Manville, 


upon request 
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nit Finishing of Sheets by 


ecalcomania Methods 


BY DR. SAMUEL P. WILSON 
Varnish Products Co. 


O THE orderly mind of the engi- 
af neer, present methods of finishing 

are often a source of annoyance. 
He may lay out a complete produc- 
tion line for his part, so that his met- 
al is stretched, blanked, stamped and 
even assembled on production schedule 
and to whatever accuracy is required 
of the particular job. Then, when the 
finishing room gets the product, nu- 
merous factors arise to disturb the or- 
derly sequence of events. No two 
spraymen are of equal proficiency; 
control of pressure, cleanliness of noz- 
zles, cleanliness of the metal itself, 
nature of the finishing material, tem- 
perature of the room and many other 
variables bob up to create rejects, poor 
workmanship and continual disputes 
between the stamping room, finishing 
room and inspection department. 

At another point in the plant, the 
engineer in charge of design has an- 
other viewpoint of finishing. He has 
complete control of the dimensions, 
lines, and curves of his object. Within 
reasonable limits, he has a satisfac- 
tory choice of material of which to 
make it. But when it comes to setting 
a finish that will startle competition, 
revamp completely the probably time- 
worn appearance of his product and 
give his sales force new enthusiasm, 
he is often met by a barrier of dis- 
concerting proportions. 


Broad Choice Possible 


Solid colors of all shades and tints 
are available, in oil enamels, synthetic 
enamels or lacquers; of all grades and 
all prices, yet approximately the same 
in appearance. He can apply wrinkle 
finish, possibly use one of the crystal 
lacquers, spatter, veil, or crackle. A 
wide choice, it is true—much wider 
than ever before yet all the above 
are employed universally, no longer 
novel, and unless ideally applied, are 
far from the attractiveness of which 
the designer dreams. If we were to ask 
him, he would say that if, without hir- 
ing artists, he could apply uniformly 
a coating that would duplicate wood 
or marble, snakeskin or onyx, elabo- 
rate engine turning or chasing, or 
whatever other finish pleased him and 
would be accepted eagerly by his sales 
force, he would be content. 

To a surprising degree, this is now 
possible. There are now available two 
The author, Dr. Samuel P. Wilson, is 


technical director, Varnish Products Co., 
12900 Berea road, Cleveland. 
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systems based on radical improvement 
in the art of decalcomania, that make 
possible as ornate and complex a fin- 
ish as required, with really less labor, 
and in many cases less expense than 
present imperfect approximations. 

To begin with, the problem arose in 
connection with the graining of auto- 
mobile instrument boards. These are 
made of fairly heavy steel, stretcher 
leveled, drawn, punched and trimmed 
in a rigorous series of operations. The 
system of finishing has been to apply 
a groundcoat of desired color; bake; 
apply the desired grain with a com- 
position roller inked off a copper plate, 
photo-engraved from the wood; force 
dry the ink; lacquer with one or two 
coats; and rub or polish. 

A good approximation to a wood fin- 
ish was obtained, but naturally only 
the background colors and the ink 
were available to reproduce the my- 





riad shadings of true wood reproduc- 
tions. The finish had to be applied 
to irregular shapes, meaning hand op- 
erations at all points. In rubbing a 
board, it was often easy to rub through 
the edges, necessitating touching up. 
Spraying individual boards is costly 
in time and material, and the whole 
system is opposed to the rapid, me- 
chanical transit from operation to op- 
eration, characteristic of the motor in- 
dustry. 

The opportunity to better this sys- 
tem arose with the ability to make 
decalcomania transfers in which a lac- 
quer was first applied to the paper, 
the various designs printed thereon 
in as many colors as the customer 
was willing to pay for, and this then 
applied to a groundcoat of such nature 
that both the latter and the lacquer 
topcoat were adhesive and flexible 
enough to sheet steel so that the fin- 
ished sheet, with the transfer applied, 
could be cut, stamped, drawn, or other- 
wise formed without harm to the de- 
sign. 

This type of transfer thus makes 
it possible to apply any desired de- 


sign, under rigorous production sched- 
ule, to practically all objects stamped, 
pressed, or drawn of sheet metal of 
the gage and dimensions encountered 
in production. Any wood grain, 
marble, pictorial or floral effect—in 
fact, anything an artist can draw or a 
camera photograph, is available. 

Two variations of the method are 
now on the market. In the first sys- 
tem, a groundcoat of the desired color 
is sprayed on the metal, generally 
heated to 100 degrees Fahr. or higher. 
At the proper state of tackiness, the 
transfer, which includes the basecoat 
of clear lacquer and the design, is 
rolled on the metal, the paper removed 
by water, and the sheet baked—a 
typical schedule being at 275 degrees 
Fahr. for 30-45 minutes. At this point 
the sheet is ready for forming, the 
usual oil and drawing compounds be- 
ing used. After forming, a coat of 
clear lacquer suitable for polishing is 
sprayed or dipped on, and after dry- 
ing, is polished or dull-rubbed. This 
method is being used in the automo- 
tive industry at present for instru- 
ment boards, vanity boxes and similar 
parts. 


All Elements in Transfer 


The second and newer system has 
certain unique points. The transfer 
in this case carries all the essentials, 
namely: A groundcoat for adhesion to 
the metal and to supply background 
color; the required design; and a 
clear cover coat, which in itself is 
flexible enough to stand the forming 
and yet hard enough to be polished 
without additional coats of lacquer. 
By this process, one needs merely a 
sheet of metal, a transfer and a mild 
solvent cement. The metal is cleaned, 
the transfer moistened with the ce- 
ment, then rolled on to the metal. The 
paper is stripped off, the sheet baked, 
usually at 325 degrees Fahr. for 1 
hour, polished and then formed. 

This method comprises true “unit 
finishing.” No spray guns are needed. 
There is no question of the right con- 
dition of the groundcoat, as it is 
moistened just before use. It is con- 
ceivable that by a purely mechanical 
system, sheets of steel could be auto- 
matically cleaned; the transfers moist- 
ened and applied; the paper removed; 
the sheets baked and polished; thus 
leaving nothing to do but form and 
assemble as customarily done on the 
conveyor line. In addition, an unlim- 
ited variety of designs is made avail- 
able, giving any user the equivalent 
benefit of the artistic staffs of the de- 
calcomania company manufacturing 
this product. 

As possible users, only a few can be 
cited: Metal furniture and_ parti- 
tions; clocks; metal radio cabinets of 
the midget type; compacts; trays of 
all types; lighting fixtures; and many 
cthers. Brass and copper also are 
suitable as base metals, as well as 
aluminum, insofar as it is susceptible 
to forming. 
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The “Izod” test 











ELIMINATES TEMPER 
EMBRITTLEMENT IN STEEL 


In high-temperature installations, a similar condition 


Embrittlement is the bugaboo of high-temperature 
steels, and the cause of much trouble when drawing 
other constructional steels. It can be conquered! A 
small amount of Molybdenum will retard temper em- 
brittlement, while a .75% addition will completely 
eliminate this dangerous trouble. 

The following comparison of two similar steels, with 
and without “Moly,” shows the effects of this extraor- 
dinary alloy when one sample is cooled slowly and 
another water-quenched after tempering at 1150° for 
two hours: 

Analysis Impact (foot pounds ) 

Mn Mo Cooledinwater Cooled slowly 
2.24. Nil 74 A 

2.30 .o2 39 50 


CLIMAX 
a 
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is often encountered. Why take a chance when the 
difficulty is so easily and economically overcome? 
Molybdenum is one of the greatest discoveries in 
alloy history. Its many-sided qualities for improving 
steel and iron have excited the wonder of the engineer- 
ing and metallurgical world. Resistance io fatigue, 
shock, creep, abrasion, corrosion and temper embrittle- 
ment has definitely been increased under Moly for- 
mulae repeatedly tested and proved in service. 
Machinability of heat-treated steels is economically 
increased without loss of strength or other essential 
qualities. Write for our latest book on Molybdenum. 
Discuss your alloy problems with our modern experi- 
mental laboratory and engineering service. Climax 
Molybdenum Company, 295 Madison Ave., New York. 


o-lyb-den-um 
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Architect's conception of the Los Angeles steel house as it will appear when 
completed. Wall sections are of welded, cellular steel construction; roof trusses 
also are of steel 


West Coast Steel House Uses 
Cellular-Type Wall Units 


NEW development in_ steel neered and built by Palmer Steel 
buildings, said to be the first Buildings Ine., Los Angeles, at the 
of its kind, is to be found in corner of Windsor and Wilshire 
a steel house now being erected in boulevards. According to Walter 
Los Angeles. The outstanding fea- Guedel, treasurer and general man- 
ture of this project is that all load- ager of the company, the technical 


details of the steel construction are 
as follows: 

Cellular steel vertical wall sec- 
tions of 12-inch widths and any 








HE accompanying article, seventh 

in a current series, describes brief- 

ly a new type of steel house now be- 

ing erected in Los Angeles. Specially 

designed to withstand earthquake, 

wind and vermin hazards, the con- 

struction introduces several interest- 
ing and unusual features, 

Other types of steel houses have been 

described in recent issues Of STEEL AS 


follows: April 2, Page 30; April 9, 
Page 37; April 16, Page 30; April 23, 
Page 28; May 14, Page 30; and May rs 


21, Page 28. 


er ae D ETAILS of the 
load - bearing 


steel walls are 
shown in this il- 








bearing walls are of a cellular steel 


construction and are embedded in a caret: eke 

concrete slab which is used as a steel roof trusses 

floor or foundation, are being placed 
The strength of the steel walls in position 

renders the building quake and wind 

proof, while the inherent properties e 


of steel also are proof against fire, 
termites, dry rot and fungus deter- 
ioration, By means of a specially de- 
signed steel sash and window 
screen, the house can be made butir- 
glar proof, even when the windows 
are open, 

The house, shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, is being engi- 


30 















































lengths up to 30 feet, with male 
and female joints or locking devices 
on either side of the length of. the 
section, are locked into a concrete 
slab by means of a dovetail groove 
which is poured with sloppy grout 
after the wall section is set in the 
groove. <A steel rod is run through 
a hole in the section below the level 
of the concrete slab before the grout 


is poured, 


Sections Are Spot Welded 


The cellular steel walls are made 
of “W” cellular cold-rolled sections 
spot welded on the open side of the 
“W” to a steel flat plate. The sec- 
tions are usually 4% inches thick 
allowing ample air space for ven- 
tilation and insulation and afford- 
ing finished walls as thick as 7 
inches which makes for deep _ re- 
veals for windows and doors, 


The finished structure is designed 
to have its weakest point the gravi- 
ty bond between the earth and the 
concrete slab, so that in the event 
of a severe shake, the house will 
slide on the ground before it will 
distort, 

In the case of a 2-story structure, 
the cellular steel sections run con- 
tinuously from the concrete to the 
eaves without any break or cleavage 
line at the top of the first story. The 
second floor joists are either open 
truss steel joists or wood joists. In 
either case these joists are hung on 
heavy steel rods running through 
holes in the cellular section at any 
desired point and which rods lie 
within the plane of the steel wall. 

The interesting fact about this 
house is that its use of steel as out- 


(Please turn to Page 49) 
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FAIRBANKS maoe it 



























pa modern scale, 


itself, is a Fairbanks invention! The first 
springless dial scale was a Fairbanks achieve- 
ment. The long list of scale improvements 
since 1830 is a record of Fairbanks engineer- 


ing. 


Today, the Fairbanks Dial Scale has been 
brought to its peak of simple efficiency 
a 

by Fairbanks research. FAIRBANKS 


Fairbanks has made the dial simple and 
trouble-free. A sound design which spreads 
the dial mechanism to fill the housing permits 
the use of large, sturdy parts. 


Fairbanks Dial simplicity means long life 
and retained accuracy under the most 
adverse of service conditions. It is the 
reason why the Fairbanks Dial Scale is the 
choice of men alike who know scale 
mechanisms—and the choice of those who 
judge by performance alone. For bulletins 
on Fairbanks Scales for your particular 
service, write, telling us in what kind of 
service you employ scales, to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. And 40 Principal Cities—a Service 
Station at Each House. 






Dial mechanism removed from 
housing—to show simplicity 













Rear view of dial mechanism. 
Note large, sturdy parts. 
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Making the Most 
of 
METHODS AND MATERIALS 








New Electroplating Method 
Gives Thick Nickel Deposits 


A new process for the electrodep- 
osition of nickel is said to produce 
thick deposits of great brilliance and 
beauty. These are obtained, accord- 
ing to the claim, even at high current 
densities, in a highly efficient and 
stable electrolyte which is entirely 
self sustaining from the anode. 
Among advantages in quality of prod- 
uct and operating economies are list- 
ed: Nickel deposits of great bril- 
liance and beatuy, irrespective of 
thickness; elimination of subsequent 
polishing or color buffing; elimina- 


tion of re-racking or re-cleaning 





previous to chromium plating; high 
throwing power; a highly efficient, 
stable, self-sustaining electrolyte 
with a wide operating range; and 
uniform results at low or high cur- 
rent densities. The process does not 
entail major changes in equipment 
or preparatory cleaning methods. 


SAN ee 
Electric Heaters Save Fuel, 
Lower Maintenance Costs 


A New England cutlery manufac- 
turing company checked up on its 
large fuel-fired steam boilers and 
found that they were operating dur- 
ing the summer months to supply a 
small amount of steam for some 
small drying cabinets, a central glue 
cooker and two water tanks for wash- 
ing metallic parts. As a result of 


9° 
- 


this survey, electric heating units 
were installed; strip heaters were 
placed in the warming closets and 
in the glue cooker, immersion heat- 
ers were placed in the two water 
tanks, Inexpensive thermostats 
were used to control the tempera- 
tures automatically. The total in- 
stalled cost was $346. In the first 
year of operation, more than that 
amount was saved, for boiler room 
maintenance was reduced $292 and 
the saving in fuel was $134, a total 
of $426. 
$ $ §$ 


Weld of Base Metal Found 


Better for Enameling 


In designing products which are 
to be fabricated by oxyacetylene 
welding and finished with porcelain 
enamel, it has been found advisable 
to so design that the greater portion 
of the weld consists of base metal 
alone, whether the weld is of butt 
or lap type. The reason for this is 
that when additional metal is added 
to the weld in the form of filler metal 
there is always a possibility of oxides 
being entrapped in the weld as the 
filler metal is mixed into the molten 
pools of base metal. When the part 
is fired, the entrapped oxide creates 
a blister in the weld which is difficult 
to cover with porcelain enamel. 


$$ § 
Celluloid Paste on Casting 
Molds Provides Stiffness 


Elimination of the necessity of 
baking molds for castings, but ob- 
taining a mold that possesses the de- 
sired stiffness, and properties of dis- 
integration, is said to be accom- 
plished through the use of celluloid, 
according to a recent patent. The 
celluloid is dissolved in acetone, bu- 
tanol or other solvent to form a paste 
which has a very slight tendency to 
flow, but which may be handled by a 
paddle, The paste is added to the 
desired sand in the proportion of 10 
to 25 per cent paste to 90 to 75 per 
cent sand, and the sand is used as a 
facing only; the remainder of the 
mold being made of green sand, An- 
other method of using the celluloid 
is to make a thin solution and spray 


it on the face of a mold made in the 
usual manner. 


$3 $ 
Reclaiming Steel Pipe Rolls 
Accomplishes Saving 


Paper rolls are constructed of 6- 
inch diameter extra heavy steel pipe. 
Two slots are cut in each end into 
which the dogs on the paper roll 
collars fit to turn the roll while the 
paper machine is in operation. Due 
to the nature of the operation, there 
is considerable breakage of the roll 
ends, particularly when lifting the 
paper by ends of the rolls. When 
damage occurs, the rolls are cut off 
back about 12 or 13 inches and a 
new piece of pipe is welded on. New 
slots then are cut by means of the 
cutting blowpipe to take the dogs. 
Discarded rolls are used for this 
work, as each section will make up 
one or more ends. A new roll costs 
$9, whereas the cost of reclaiming a 
roll is about 60 cents. 


$$ §$ 
Speed in Welding 18-8 
In welding thin sections of 18-8 
stainless steel, it is necessary to weld 
as rapidly as possible to shorten the 
length of time that the puddle is ex- 


posed to the atmosphere. The main 
protection from oxidation is the oxy- 





acetylene flame. By using a neutral 
flame, keeping the rod always at the 
top of the welding cone and the flame 
always playing on the weld and point- 
ed slightly ahead in the direction of 
the weld, and by refraining from pud- 
dling, a suitably dense weld can be 
obtained. 
$ $ §$ 


Investigating excessive wear on 
gear teeth of an enclosed speed re- 
ducer, a plant found abrasive dust 
was present. This dust was intro- 
duced when an inspection hole cover 
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TORCAN IRON PIPE DOES LAST LONGER 


Records of the service given by Toncan Iron Pipe in 
every type of installation prove conclusively that this 
modern alloy pipe does last longer. This statement 
holds true whether it is used ina plumbing or heating 
system in a building, in process lines in industrial 
plants, for supply and drainage lines on board ship, 
or carrying acid mine water far underground. 

In the latest edition of “Pipe for Permanence” you 
will find the records of many comparative tests. And 
you will also find the technical information that ex- 
plains why Toncan Iron Pipe consis- 
tently renders better service than other 
ferrous pipe slightly lower in cost. 






a@ — REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. oo 2. 


«<TONCAN;> 


ego” COPPER @a9** 


Toncan Iron Pipe is the only pipe obtainable today 
that takes advantage of the properties of refined iron, 
copper and molybdenum to form an alloy that is rust- 
resisting to a higher degree than any other ferrous 
material, except the stainless alloys. It is the only pipe 
that combines with this rust-resisting feature the many 
advantages that Republic’s Electric Weld Process 
alone can claim—100% perfect weld, straightness, 
roundness, uniform wall thickness, freedom from in- 
side defects and absence of scale inside and out. 
Every pipe buyer should know the 
facts. A copy of “Pipe for Perma- 
nence” will be sent on request. 






MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 





REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES “SR YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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in the gear case was removed, per- 
mitting accumulations around the 
edge to enter. Replacement of the 
cover by a plug and pipe nipple 
eliminated this trouble. 


$ $ §$ 


A common source of trouble for 
the porcelain enameler is an Oxyace- 
tylene weld produced with an oxidiz- 
ing flame. Such a weld develops 
small bubbles or blisters when porce- 
lain is applied. A reducing or car- 
burizing flame increases the carbon 
in the weld metal and again the same 
condition as mentioned occurs. 


$ $ $ 


A report was issued recently show- 
ing the degree of improvement which 
can be made in cast iron by carefully 
regulated preheating prior to casting 
in the ordinary manner. This varies 


Brilliantly Luminous Service Station 


with the composition; a common iron 
easily can be increased 25 per cent 
in strength in transverse bending, 
hardness and density, by preheating 
to approximately 1650 to 1700 de- 
grees Cent. 


$ $ §$ 


Use of stainless steel in the manu- 
facture of casting patterns used in 
localities where damp weather fre- 
quently prevails has been found suc- 
cessful in eliminating corrosion and 
sand adhesion, 


$ $ §$ 


A manufacturer of cold-rolled strip 
steel has been experimenting with 
a special analysis strip for use as a 
bullet-proof guard to police car tires 
and other vulnerable parts. The strip 
is being developed in perforated 
form, 


Makes Wide Use of Steel and Glass 


NEW type of service station 

is soon to make its appearance 

in southern California. Made 
entirely of steel and glass, it will pre- 
sent striking colors during the day, 
and by illumination will be made 
spectacularly brilliant at night. Both 
the construction and _ exceptional 
lighting effects are representative of 
the most advanced trends in com- 
mercial building design. 

The pillars, girders, walls and 
canopies all are made of a specially 
fabricated steel, which can be fur- 
nished in a fine smooth porcelain 
enamel in any desired color, 

The spectacular lighting effects 
are achieved by some very original 
concepts in the art of illumination, 
A series of illumined glass tubing, 


supported by steel framework, run 


the full length under the sides of the 
canopies. The decorative quarter 
are, topping the structure, is en- 
hanced with letters and tubing in 
colored lights which appear on three 


sides. Concealed search lights 
throw luminous beams in the air, 
making the structure outstanding, 


from a considerable distance. Bright 
interior lights, casting their bril- 
liance through large window areas, 
contribute further to the desired il- 
luminating effect, 

A number of specific advantages 
accrue to this structure. First, its 
advanced design plus the original 
and unusual lighting effects, greatly 
enhance its position from the stand- 
point of competition. 

Second, this structure lends itself 
readily to standardization, with the 








Porcelain enameled steel and glass construction and special illumination will 
this new type of service station spectacular both day and night 


make 
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result that many economies can be 
effected where there is any volume 
of building. 

Third, a steel building such as this, 
is simply bolted together, and can be 
easily taken apart, This factor great- 
ly reduces the hazard of selecting a 
poor location. Under the circum- 
stances, the operator can afford to 
take a short lease on the land, and 
if it is found afterwards that the lo- 
cation is unprofitable, the building 
can be taken down and moved to an- 
other site with very little expense. 
The only loss incurred, from the con- 
struction point of view, would be for 
the concrete runways. 


Building Can Be Moved 


Because of this latter fact, build- 
ings fabricated of glass and steel and 
illuminated such as these offer con- 
siderable opportunity for the ‘‘Drive 
in’ type of restaurant. Since the 
structure is not rooted to its site, the 
operator can frequently obtain on 
short term leases some very valua- 
ble locations, which would other- 
wise not be possible to this business. 
Later, whenever the necessity to 
move arises, the building can be tak- 
en apart and moved, as previously ex- 
plained. 

This use of enameled porcelain 
steel and glass in conjunction with 
spectacular exterior lighting, also has 
unlimited possibilities for the mod- 
ernization of store fronts and all oth- 
er business dealing directly with the 
consumer, Aggressive retailers, anx- 
ious to blaze new trails and remain 
ahead of competitors, already are be- 
ginning to take advantage of it. 


Bell-Type Electric Furnaces 
Used To Anneal Strip 


Use of electric furnaces for anneal- 
ing high and low carbon strip steel 
from 1 to 6 inches wide has been 
found to have a number of advan- 
tages in the plant of the Thompson 
Wire Co., Mattapan, Mass., according 
to a discussion by P. N. Rugg, Bos- 
ton Edison Co., in Electrical World 
for April 7. The company now has 
four bell-type electric furnaces for 
this work equipment with each fur- 
nace including bell-type furnace 
proper, five car bases, five protective 
hoods, furnace guides, car rails, auto- 
matic temperature controls and con- 
tactors. Artificial atmosphere is ob- 
tained by means of either a 10-kilo- 
watt city gas purifier or ammonia 
dissociator, both these devices being 
installed, 

Advantages include: Minimum of 
dead weight material to heat in the 
furnace, resulting in shorter anneal- 
ing cycle; furnace size such’ that 
large or small orders can be an- 
nealed readily and efficiently; each 
charge uniformly annealed, due to 
close temperature control of cycle, 
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giving better annealed and _ better 
looking product; cleaner, cooler and 
quieter working conditions, with no 


chips, scale, borings, heavy pots or 
products of combustion; and lower 
overall annealing costs. 


Swimming Pool Built in Arc Welded 
Greenhouse-Type Structure 


O AFFORD all year around fa- 

cilities for swimming in localities 

where temperatures limit the 
sport to only a few months outdoors, 
indoor pools are necessary. Struc- 
tures built along the lines of green- 
houses answer this need satisfactorily 
and economically and at the same 
time offer splendid possibilities for 
steel and welding. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show a pool of this type built recently 
in Troy, O. This structure includes 
under a flat roof at one end, two 
dressing rooms and a boiler room suf- 
ficiently large to be used as a garage. 
It was erected on the grounds of the 
home of E. A. Hobart, associated 
with Hobart Bros. Co., with the com- 
plete design and structural welding 
detail worked out in the engineering 
department of this company. 

Side walls are a frame of light- 
weight 4-inch channels, spaced ap- 
proximately 2 feet apart, covered 
with steel lath welded in place, both 














YPICAL greenhouse con- 

struction is employed in 
the are welded -.steel frame- 
work for this recently buill 
swimming pool. Above, an op- 
erator is shown welding some 
of the structural members in 
the roof. Note steam pipes 
in the interior view at the 
right, for maintaining com- 
fortable temperatures during 
the winter months 
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inside and outside, This lath serves 
as a base for stucco on the outside 
and stucco or plaster on the inside. 
Window frames are fabricated of 
steel welded together and glazed 
with ribbed glass. 

The arched roof construction of 
are welded steel is built in the fac- 
tory. The pleasing appearance of a 
greenhouse is obtained by curving the 
edges of the roof, rather than by us- 
ing straight angles; this curve is ob- 
tained easily by rolling curved pieces 
and welding them together. Sections 
of steel 2 inches x 14-inch were rolled 
cold in this way and welded so as 
to form a piece %-inch x 4 inches 
thick. The arched work then is 
made up of 2 x %-inch steel and with 
the proper bracing a light-weight and 
yet strong arch is fabricated. Stand- 
ard practice is to make the pitch of 
the roof 32 degrees. 

Each roof section has a ventilator 
at the top, consisting of a welded 
steel window, four panes wide, The 


sash Opening device, extending the 
full length of the building and op- 
erating all the ventilating windows 
at one time, is built up of welded 
steel parts. Gutters for the roof are 
made of 4 x 4-inch steel angles with 
3 x 4-inch strip welded to one side. 
This type of gutter is sufficiently 
thick that it will not rust out quick- 
ly. 

Water from the gutters is led 
through downspouts to the sewer as 
is also the water from the swimming 
pool outlet and showers, The pipes 
for the drainage system consisted of 
5-inch diameter boiler tubes, welded. 

For underwater lighting, twelve 
lights were built into the sides of 
the pool; these lights were made of 
8-inch steel pipe, with flanges weld- 
ed on the front end and plates on 
the back ends, 

Other parts of the equipment built 
with are welding are the 6-foot div- 
ing platform and stairs leading up 
to it, all constructed of steel pipe. 
Likewise, the ladder from the bot- 
tom of the pool to the floor level is 
of welded pipe construction, 

At the end of the swimming pool 
is a flat-roofed building which houses 
the dressing rooms and heating plant. 
The side wall construction of this 
building is similar to that of the 
pool building, although the roof is 
of flat steel sheets instead of glass 
These sheets are formed in the shape 
of a Z with two sections of the sheet 
horizontal and one vertical when 
bent. The vertical sections act as 
rafters to give strength to the flat 
roof and when these Z shapes are 
welded together, they form a cellu 
lar or  box-type of construction, 
strong and of light weight. This 
roof is covered with roofing paper 
and pitch, 

Welding equipment employed in 
the fabrication of this structure was 
built by Hobart Bros. Co., Troy. 



















to lower 


OverHeEAD: 


Many manufacturers, confronted with the prob- 
lem of lower overhead, have found substantial 
savings in power transmission. They have found 
numerous plain bearings wasting power, eating up 
potential profits. They banished this waste and 
turned a loss into profit. 

Glance at the comparison of a typical before-and- 
after shown on this page. The total horsepower 
involved is relatively small, but the percentage 
of saving is appreciable. 22.21 K. w. saved, or 
better than 76% of the actual power requirements, 
when Fafnir Ball Bearing Lineshaft Boxes had 


Read ** Tue Dracon’’ 
Facts such as these in all types 
of applications are given in“ The 
Dragon”. If you're not receiving 


acopy regularly, please let us know, 


One SUTE WAY, 










Results of two power consumption tests at Columbus, Ga. 
131 Fafnir Ball Bearing Hanger Boxes instailed after the March 





test and bcfore the December test. Reading Reading 
in KW in KW 
Mar. 1932 Dec. 1932 
20 HP, AC, Wood Shop Motor 6.40 2.20 
30 HP, AC, Pattern Shop Motor 8.00 4.20 
7144HP, AC, Core Shop Motor 3.36 1.00 
15 HP, AC, Casting Shop Motor 5.20 2.40 
30 HP, DC, Casting Shop Motor 8.25 3.66 
50 HP, DC, Machine Shop Motor 16.45 13.72 
25 HP, DC, Pattern Shop Elevator 3.68 1.95 
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SOTAL ~~ e. « ° §E23 29.13 KW 








FAFNIR BALL BEARINGS 





banished the waste. Multiply in proportion to 
your horsepower requirements and you can gain 
a picture of potential profits—easily obtainable. 

Savings did not cease with these power econ- 
omies. Semi-annual greasings replaced weekly 
oilings. Lubricant was saved and maintenance 
expenses were greatly reduced. 

If you transmit power it will pay you to investi- 
gate the possibilities of Fafnir Ball Bearings and 
Fatnir Transmission Equipment. We will gladly 
cooperate and you can be sure of getting immediate 
service. There’s a distributor nearby who carries 
these units in stock. THe FAarnir BEARING 
Company, New Britain, Conn. Atlanta. . Chicago 
.. Cleveland .. Dallas .. Detroit Milwaukee 


Minneapolis .. New York . . Philadelphia. 
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Development of Novel Machine 


Involved Careful Choice of 


Materials and Parts 


N DESIGNING its recently ‘ntro- 

duced automatic type of _ inter- 

nal, centerless grinding machine, 
the Heald Machine Co., Worcester, 
Mass., devoted unusual care to the se- 
lection of materials, parts and sup- 
plies used in its construction and op- 
eration. This attention was necessary 
in view of the fact that the machine 
was developed primarily for grinding 
work having finished cylindrical out- 
er surfaces and where the bore must 
be held to exceptionally close toler- 
ances, 

The machine, which was described 
on pages 24 and 40 of the February 
26, 1934, issue of STEEL, involves the 
application of a wider variety of ma- 
terials than is found in machine tools 
of conventional design. Also, alloy 
steels and irons are used more exten- 
sively. 

As shown in the illustrations at the 
bottom of this page, the key parts of 
the machine are three rolls, known 
respectively as the regulating, pres- 
sure and supporting rolls. All work 
pieces are engaged by these three 
rolls; therefore these rolls must be the 
most durable parts of the machine. 
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T his new type 
automatic, inter- 
nal, centerless 
grinding machine, 
aside from em- 
bodying a new 
principle of grind- 
ing, is noteworthy 
in the _ selection 
of materials for 
its construction 





They are made of steel containing 0.85 0.60 chromium. Parts made of this 
to 0.95 per cent carbon, 1.05 to 1.25 steel are heat treated before and af- 
manganese, 0.25 silicon, 0.45 to 0.55 ter machining. 


Castings of Z-metal, furnished by 
the Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., are used in various parts, 
including the loading arm which feeds 
the work pieces into the machine and 
which must resist continuous wear, 


chromium and 0.45 to 0.55 tungsten. 
These rolls are hand-finished and case- 
hardened to 60-62 Rockwell C. 

About 95 per cent of the working 
parts of the machine are of Hy-Ten 
B-3 steel furnished by the Union 
Drawn Steel Co., Massillon, O., 
through its Hartford, Conn., office. loading system, and the hydraulic sys 
This steel analysis is 0.45 to 0.55 per tem. This metal, as used in the Heald 
cent carbon, 1 to 1.20 manganese, 0.045 machine, contains molybdenum and 
sulphur, 0.040 phosphorus and 0.50 to chromium. The Z-metal castings are 
electrically annealed and air quenched 
at the foundry and emerge from this 
treatment with a 185 brinell surface 
hardness. Z-metal has an ultimate 
strength of 80,000 pounds per square 
inch and has definite corrosion resist- 
ant value. After machining, the only 
additional heat treatment is of the 
tips of the loading arm. 


the cams which constitute parts of the 


Close-up view and 
diagram showing 


work -holding 
parts 


While, as stated previously, 95 per 
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cent of the working parts are of spe 
cial rolled steel, castings constitute 
most of the weight of the machine. 
The base is a 30 per cent semisteel 
casting, made with close ribbing in or- 
der to minimize vibration. The ways 
are hand-scraped to master plates. 
Table dogs are gray iron or Z-metal 
The brackets carrying the 
rolis, the 


castings, 
supporting and 
loading chute, the reciprocating table 
which is part of the hydraulic system 
for operating the grinding spindle and 
the bridge on which the wheelhead is 
mounted are gray iron castings. 
Gages and the work guide are of 
Hy-Ten B-3 steel faced with tungsten 
carbide. Most of the guards which 
protect moving parts of this machine 
are of aluminum which recently has 
been used more widely for this part. 


pressure 


Bearings Are Matched 


Matched bearings, either ball or 
roller, are used throughout. No weld- 
ed construction was employed in this 
machine, the various parts being held 
together by bolts and nuts with N. F. 


thread. Where screws are used the 
Allen socket head cap type are em- 
ployed. 


The grinding control is oil-hydrau- 
lic. Pressure is provided by a rotary 





gear pump drawing oil from a 15-gal- 
lon tank which is an integral part of 
the base. In the hydraulic system a 
reversing valve operates the recipro- 
cating table and a reducing valve 
maintains a low working pressure at 
the feed valve irrespective of the 
changes in the high pressure line. The 
hydraulic system also embraces the 
lubricating system, so that selection 
of the oil was made with both appli- 
cations in mind. The oil used in 
D.T.E., heavy medium, made by the 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. The main drive 
which actuates the loading arm, dis- 
charge arm, wheel head, water 
pump and rotary oil pump is a 5-horse- 
power, 1800 revolutions per minute 
electric motor, mounted on the rear of 
the base, close to the floor to minimize 
vibration. No gears or chains are em- 
ployed in the drive, multiple V-belts 
or flexible couplings being used 
throughout. The work-driving unit 
is a %4-horsepower electric motor. 

Water, pumped from a 30-gallon tank 
is used as the medium for cooling. 
Filters are used both in the oil and 
water systems. A novel feature of the 
oil and cooling systems is the use of 
brass piping with leaded threads to 
prevent leakage. The machine is fin- 
ished in gray lacquer, sprayed on. 


New Machines Speed Welding of Rims 


NEW line of high speed, over- 
Avhune. rim welders has been de- 
veloped by the Federal Machine & 
Welder Co., 


Warren, O., which differ 





radically from the standard type of 
rim welder which has been in use 
during the past ten years, The new 
machines are capable of welding 500 





New overhung automatic rim 


welder, capable of handling 500 rims per hour. 


An automatic ejector helps to speed up the operating cycle 








rims or more per hour of the stand- 
ard passenger car sizes, 

The operation of the new ma- 
chines is so interlocked that the op- 
erator merely places the rim on the 
two overhanging arms, presses a but- 
ton, the machine clamps and after 
clamping properly automatically 
starts through the welding cycle, 
completes the welding, ejects the rim 
without further attention from the 
operator, and returns to the starting 
position, 


Die Supports of New Type 


The overhung die supports repre- 
sent a radical departure from the 
design of standard equipment. In- 
stead of clamping arms which clamp 
on the inside of the rim, on the new 
equipment the rims are hung over 
two protruding arms allowing the 
clamps to clamp on the outside of the 
rim, or on the tire side. This inno- 
vation has the advantage of higher 
production, easier loading conditions, 
and improved product. 

The movable side of the welder 
pivots about a shaft rather than 
moving on hardened steel ways. This 
improvement eliminates the possibili- 
ty of the flash getting into the equip- 
ment and wearing the slides. The 
movable side is adjustable through 
an eccentric shaft which allows the 
die to be raised or lowered quickly 
for alignment or for wear. 

The new machines are equipped 
with a rim ejector which automat- 
ically unloads the rim after it has 
been welded and allows the operator 
to pick up the next rim. In the old 
equipment, a second man was re- 
quired for unloading the rims, 

The new welders also have a high 
potential transformer which reduces 
the voltage directly from the high 
line voltage to the welder voltage, 
thus eliminating the cost of step- 
down transformers. The transformer 
can be removed without touching any 
of the other equipment. 


Revised Roller Bearing Data 
Include Larger Sizes 


Copies of revised simplified prac- 
tice recommendation, R67-33, cover- 
ing taper roller bearings, are now 
available, and can be obtained from 
the superintendent of documents, 
government printing office, Washing- 
ton, for 5 cents each, according to 
recent announcement of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards. 

This recommendation originally was 
formulated by the industry in 1927. 
The current revision not only brings 
the program into accord with the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers’ re- 
vised standard but extends the scope 
of the original recommendation to in- 
clude larger bearings together with 
certain steep angle bearings for naval 
and general use, 
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“These welder salesmen 
have me confused with their 


ce . . 
Compare their machines 


with the Lincoln ‘Shield- 












Arc’—then you’ll have the 
salesmen confused. The 
‘Shield-Arc’ sells itself.’ 


claims.”’ 
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YOU NEED 
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TO BE MODERN... 
A WELDER MUST 
HAVE THESE FEATURES 


1. Uniform Current 


2. High K. W. Capacity 


For faster welding—for better 
welds—for lowest welding costs 


Time and again competitive tests have proven that only the Lincoln “Shie/d- 
Arc’”’ has what it takes to produce the highest quality welds at a speed which 
drives production costs down to anew low...no matter whether you figure 
the cost per lineal foot of weld, or per pound of weld metal or per hour of 
welding. That’s why there are more Lincoln welders in use today than any 
other make of welding generator. 


3. Sparkless Commutation 
4. High Efficiency 


5. Remote Control 

(without portable accessories) 
6. Polarity Switch 
The higher speeds, the better welds and lower cost of welding with the 
“‘Shield-Arc”’ have made it economical for many welder users to scrap their 
old type machines for ““Shield-Arc.’’ The savings made by the “Shield-Arc’”’ 
generally pay for this new welder in only a few 
months of operation. 


7. Center Reading Meter 

8. Dual Control 

9. Laminated Magnetic Circuit 
10. “Handy Height” Controls 


11. Drip Proof, Welded Steel 
Construction 


“SHIELD-ARC” 
has them all 


Arc welding is saving industry 
millions of dollars annually. Be 


sure you are getting all the sav- 
ings arc welding can give you. 
Find out now how much more 
Lincoln can save you with a 





“Shield-Arc’’ welder. 





W-73 





THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Largest Manufacturers of Arc Welding Equipment in the World, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


“SHIELD-ARC WELDERS **> ELECTRODES 
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HYSICAL properties of rolled steel 
are improved from 10 to 20 per 
cent without heat treatment by the 
addition of 1.50 per cent copper; the 
properties are improved another 10 
to 15 per cent with heat treatment. 


: . + 
Transforming a coal-fired sheet 
furnace into a gas-fired pair fur- 


nace at a sheet mill in the Mahoning 
valley has effected a large saving in 
the fuel consumption, Insulation was 
used on the walls. An average of 4.2 
tons of steel is heated an hour. Ap- 
proximately 1007 cubic feet of 1100 
B.t.u. gas is required to bring 1 ton 
of sheet bars to the rolling tempera- 
ture compared with 1850 cubic feet 
when the bars are heated in an ad- 
joining furnace, 


Light-gage metal mounted on 
plywood panels and _ providing a 
bright or satin finish for display pur- 
poses now is being fabricated by an 
Illinois company in the form of flat, 
fluted, crimped or striped sheets; 
angles; and moldings. 


¢ ¢ + 


Coating wire rods and wire with 
lime by the hot process is inferior 
to the cold process in imparting a 
smooth finish, particularly to the finer 
sizes, according to an English author- 
ity. The lime attaches itself loosely 
to the oxide coating and wears more 
rapidly during the draw resulting in 
less depth of reduction. 


6 « ¢ 


Highly resistant to conditions and 
materials at the tuyere zone in ad- 
verse and normal operations is a new 
blast furnace tuyere built with a re- 
fractory nose, The_ refractory is 
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chemical neutral to slag and con- 
tains no reducible metallic oxides. 
It resists materials and conditions 
in the hearth and bosh zones of the 
stack and remains in place to func- 
tion as a protection to the tuyere. 
The cooling medium preserves its 
original length and nose profile on 
account of the heavy walls. The 
third or middle wall assists in re- 
taining the refractory and protect- 
ing it against mechanical damage. 
The interior of the water chamber 
is streamlined so that there are no 
congested spaces to retard circula- 
tion and no spaces for air and steam 
to become bound, 


PPI Pheeets 
ti 


nes 





Sexrszatine doors for by-product 
coke ovens, which are claimed to re- 
duce the wear on the refractory lin- 
ing and closing mechanism, have been 
devised in England. Open and closing 
is accomplished by two locking bars at 
the top and bottom, these revolving on 
spindles and being linked together by 
a chain to facilitate operation from the 
platform. The bars fit into wedge- 
shaped guides on the cast-iron door 
frame, thus holding the door against 
the frame. A series of buffer springs 
is provided to absorb the shock when 
closing the door, or it is equipped 
with arch springs at the rear of the 
jointing ring. By this arrangement no 
surfaces are swept by gas which pre- 
sents cooling points and causes tar 
deposits. 


Efficient operation of cold rolls of 
chilled iron containing from 3 to 5 
per cent nickel and from 0.5 to 1.5 
per cent chromium has been ob- 
tained in the sheet and tin mills of 
a Japanese plant. The ordinary 
chilled iron rolls previously em- 
ployed had to be redressed in a lathe 


STEELMAKING 





after a campaign of six days amount- 
ing to 36 hours of continuous oper- 
ation. The cast iron rolls contain- 
ing the nickel-chromium combina- 
tion, however, were used without re- 
dressing for 50 days of 20 hours of 
continuous operation each, or a total 
of 100 hours. 


With equal heat flow at thermal 
equilibrium and a furnace tempera- 
ture of 2800 degrees Fahr., an in- 
sulated firebrick wall has a thermal 
capacity of 8750 B.t.u. per square 
foot, whereas a heavy wall backed 
up with insulation has 91,500 B.t.u. 
per square foot or ratio of about 
1:10, according to comparison tests. 


Important factors which contribute 
to the formation of spangles on steel 
sheets, as cited by an authority on 
galvanizing practice, include’ the 
presence of cadmium and tin, the re- 
lease of latent heat of the coated 
metal, the number of points at which 
crystallization of the zine begins, sur- 
face condition of the base metal and 
the property of the base metal to 
absorb gas from the pickling bath. 
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Super-Refractory Insulation 


Alters Furnace Design 


BY E. C. LLOYD 


NSULATING brick with a maxi- 
mum temperature of 1600 de- 
grees Fahr. were introduced into 

this country from Europe 
more than 20 years ago, By 
1924, it was possible to secure an 
insulating brick which could be sub- 
jected to temperatures as high as 
2500 degrees Fahr. Brick specially 
designed for direct exposure to the 
furnace atmosphere have been avaii- 
able, commercially for about three 
years and have shown great poten- 
tialities. 

Superinsulating brick placed inside 

a steel encased furnace structure 
braced with steel shapes give a bet- 
ter overall performance than the old 
massive masonry construction. Tne 
heat flow through the 9-inch super- 
insulating brick wall is about the 
same as the flow through the conven- 
tional wall of 13% inches of firebrick 
and 4% inches of insulating brick. 
The heat capacity is reduced to one- 
sixth to one-tenth of the heat capacity 
of the wall formerly used. Conse- 
quently there is a much reduced ab- 
sorption of fuel by the furnace itself, 
as well as a reduction in the time of 
heating and cooling which in many 
cases has proved highly advantage- 
ous, The reduction in wall thickness 
materially cuts the space occupied by 
a furnace of the same inside capacity 
Quicker heating, more uniform tem- 
perature, and greater responsiveness 
to change in firing conditions or de- 
sired furnace temperature, give a 
greater capacity for a furnace of a 
given size than in a furnace with the 
conventional wall construction. 


Brick Reflects Heat 


The greater responsiveness of the 
furnace built throughout of super- 
insulating brick is the natural resuit 
of the reduced heat absorption and 
the time factor in the flow of heat 
into the wall of low heat conductivity. 
In fact, one of the important advan- 
tages to be gained with the use of 
superinsulating brick is the quick re- 
flected heat made possible through 
its use. 

However, this brick is not a uni- 
versal material for use in any type 
of furnace. Generally speaking, for 


Abstracted from a paper presented at 
the spring conference of. the Associa- 
tion of Iron and Steel Electrical Engi- 
neers, Youngstown, O., April 11-12. The 
author, E. C. Lloyd, is associated with 
the Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 
Lancaster, Pa. 
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continuous operation of heat treating 
equipment, heating furnaces, or boii- 
ers or kilns, a combination of fire- 
brick with insulating brick as back- 
ing still is recommended since heat 
storage in such furnaces is desirable. 
For the furnace where quick reaction 
to temperature change is desired and 
where the furnace is to be intermit- 
tently operated, the low heat capacity 
of the superinsulating brick is ad- 
vantageous and proves its value in 
the performance of the equipment. 

An idea of the results that can be 
expected from the _ superinsulating 
brick is had by comparing the weight, 
heat flow and heat capacity of a 9- 
inch wall of superinsulating brick, a 
13%-inch wall of No. 1 firebrick and 
a 13%-ineh wall of No. 1 firebrick 
backed up with 4% inches of a 1600- 
degree insulating brick. 

The comparative weights of these 
three walls are, respectively, 33, 169, 
and 180% pounds per square foot. 
When operating as a part of a 2200 
degree furnace, the heat flow through 
the 13%-inch firebrick wall is nearly 
216 times that through the superinsu- 
lating brick wall of only two-thirds 
its thickness. The heat flow through 
the combination firebrick and insu- 
lating brick wall is about 85 per cent 
of the heat flow through the 9-inch 
superinsulating brick wall. 


Thick Wall Takes More Fuel 


With a furnace temperature of 
2200 degrees Fahr. the 13%-inch 
firebrick wall alone will hold nearly 
5% times as much heat as will the 
9-inch superinsulating brick wall. 
That is, it will require 5% times as 
much fuel to bring it up to tempera- 
ture. The insulated firebrick wall 
will, by reason of its higher average 
temperature, require nearly 9 times 
the fuel to bring it to the equilibriuin 
point. Naturally, the time of heating 
is not far from the direct proportion 
to the quantity of fuel required. 

The use of the flat arch is made 
possible by the light weight, high 
crushing strength, and high insulat- 
ing value of the _ superinsulating 
brick. On certain furnaces the flat 
arch has given an excellent account 
of itself in that it has enabled the 
builder to place the arch closer to the 
ware and thus secure a direct reflec- 
tion of heat from the entire arch to 
the entire hearth area. 


Another interesting point in fur- 
nace construction has been the utiliz- 





ation of lag screws for attaching th2 


superinsulating brick to the _ steel 
shell of the furnace. A hole of correct 
size for the screw is drilled through 
the shell. A hole slightly smaller than 
the screw is drilled in the brick. The 
lag screw then is introduced and 
pulled up tight so that it cuts its owa 
thread in superinsulating brick. [St 
then is backed out, dipped in silicate 
of soda and retightened. The small 
amount of silica gives an excellent 
bond to the brick material and the 
thoroughly satisfactory 
tie to the steel shell. 

One type of superinsulating brick 
has a weight of 2% pounds fora 9 x 
4% x 2%-inch straight or approxi- 
mately 47 pounds to the cubic foot. 
In composition, this light-weight 
superinsulating brick is an aluminou 
silicate being made from a kaolin 
base in a continuous tunnel kiln. It 
has been used successfully in fur 
naces operating at temperatures as 
high as 2550 degrees but this tem- 
perature is slightly over the mavxi- 
mum at which it is suggested for use. 
A slight surface shrinkage may ap- 
pear at this temperature even though 
the surface is protected with a high 
temperature facing cement applied 
in two brush coats or sprayed thin on 
the surface. The maximum temper- 
ature for which the brick is recom- 
mended is 2475 Fahr; its 
fusion point is 3092 degrees Fahr. by 


result is a 


degrees 


pyrometric cone equipment. 


Details of Sheet Mill Furnace 


One of the furnaces on which the 
comparison is based, is a sheet mill 
pair furnace, 12 feet 5 inches long x 
6 feet 2 inches wide x 6 feet 10% 
inches high inside. The wall is made 
up of 9-inch of superinsulating brick 
backed with 2 inches of a high-tem- 
perature block and finished on the 
inside with a high-temperature facing 
cement. The arch of this furnace is 
a sprung arch of 9 inches of super- 


insulating brick with an asphaltic 
sealing cement on top. The same 
coating cement used on the walls 


serves as an inside surface. 

Results secured by this furnace 
were compared with the performance 
of two furnaces, each 22 x 8 x 81% 
feet inside and built in battery, which 
have an 18-inch firebrick midwall 
and an outside wall of 13% inches of 
firebrick with 4% inches of 1600-de- 
gree insulating brick. They have a 
9-inch firebrick sprung arch with two 
flatwise 21-inch courses of 1600-de- 
gree insulating brick over the arch. 

The furnace constructed of super- 
insulating brick, originally was de- 
signed for a capacity of 1.7 tons of 
sheet bar per hour. Actually, it will 
heat about 2% tons of sheet bar per 
hour on the average and it has run 
on occasion at the rate of 4 tons per 
hour. 

At the week end lighting the fur- 
nace requires only four hours to heat 
up as compared to eight to ten hours 
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for the conventional type unit. On one 
occasion it was heated up in -an 
emergency in two hours for both fur- 
nace and charge. At the time of shut 
down for repairs it is possible to have 
workmen in the new furnace in 12 
hours as against three to four days 
required for the larger and older 
comparable firebrick furnaces, 

The inside surface of the newer 
furnace keeps clean, thus obviating 
the necessity for chipping deposited 
oxide and carbon. On the older fur- 
naces it is necessary to shut down 
and chip this deposited material off 
about once a month. 

The old furnaces have a hearth 10 
feet long and a hearth area of 176 
square feet each, as compared with 
foot hearth area for the 


77-square 


new superinsulating brick furnaces. 


The fuel requirement of the 
smaller furnace per ton of pro- 
duction in February was 48.8 per 


cent less than the two larger furnaces 
of conventional type. Over a five- 
month period the smaller furnace has 
shown a 46 per cent better utiliza- 
tion of fuel than the larger units. 

When it is necessary to change the 
temperature of the new furnace, it 
has been found that furnace ani 
charge respond to an increase or de- 
crease in the amount of fuel in not 
more than 20 minutes as compared 
to approximately one hour on the 
older and larger furnaces. 

Another furnace which has shown 
an interesting performance is a heat 
treating furnace, 4% x 6 x 3 feet in- 





Annealing Time Reduced to 72 Hours in 
Electric Malleablizing Furnace 


SHORT cycle malleablizing fur- 
A nace which reduces the total 
time for heat treatment from the con- 
ventional six, eight or ten day period, 
to 72 hours or less, is announced by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. Elimination 
of decarburized surfaces, hard skin 
or hard spots on the surface, picture 
frame structures, burned or scaled 
eastings, is done by malleablizing 
based on the chemical analysis of the 
east iron in an electrically heated 
furnace having automatically con- 
trolled atmosphere. 

The heating up of the charge is 
done at night, during off-peak load, 
with only radiation losses supplied 
during the day. Furnaces range from 
\% to 25 tons, with maximum night 
time electrical loads of 40 to 600 
kilowatts, and corresponding electric- 
al capacities of 13 to 75 kilowatts 
during the daytime. Energy con- 
sumption for the 72-hour malleabliz- 
ing cycle per gross ton of charge 
(castings and boxes when required) 
is: 

Kilowatt-hours 
per gross ton 


Size of furnace 
tons capacity 


25 375 
12 450 
7% 500 
1 625 


Since a definite time-temperature 
eycle is laid out, depending on the 
chemical analysis of the _ iron, 
every casting must be of the 
highest quality as to tensile 
strength, elongation, and machin- 
ability, for the particular analy- 
sis. Any modern plant having aver- 
age melting supervision and analysis 
control may employ succesfully this 
72-hour annealing cycle. Twenty-six 
hour cycles have been obtained by 


companies having these furnaces in 
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operation on castings %-inch thick 
and where the analysis is carefully 
controlled. 


Packing materials and heavy cast 
iron pots are not required. Some cast- 
ings may have to be annealed in 
boxes, but without the use of packing 
material. These include castings that 
will not withstand much weight with- 
out danger of warpage, or small cast- 
ings that cannot be stacked up on the 
ear in sufficient quantity to produce 
a full charge. Boxes made of %-incn 
sheet steel have been in commercial 
use for 240 heats without signs of 
sealing. 








side, which operates at a tempera- 
ture of 1600 degree Fahr. The walls 
and arch were built of a 9-inch super- 
insulating brick, finished on the in- 
side with two brushed coats of an air- 
setting, high-temperature facing ce- 
ment, Comparison was made of this 
furnace with similar equipment bui!t 
of the usual firebrick. The out- 
standing item of performance of the 
new furnace is that the cycle of oper- 
ation was reduced from 5 hours to 3 
hours, only one hour being required 
to heat to 1600 degrees as compared 
to two hours for the firebrick furnace 
and only one hour being consumed in 
cooling from 1600 degrees of 800 de- 
grees as compared to two hours. 
Briefly the results obtained from the 
new furnace follow: 

The heat capacity is 29.4 per cent 
of the old, the fuel required to heat 
to 1600 degrees is 45 per cent of the 
old, the fuel required to hold at 1690 
degrees is 68 per cent of the oki, 
and the operating cycle is 60 per 
cent of old. 


Buys Patents for Electrode 
Coatings and Methods 


E. D. Bransome, Rumsen, N. J., 
has purchased all electrode coating 
patents and methods therefor from 
the Electric Are Cutting & Welding 
Co., Newark, N. J., and C. J. Holslag 
of that company. Mr. Bransome will 
grant licenses to J. Adams Mfg. Co., 
American Chain Co., American Steel 
& Wire Co., Bethlehem Steel Co., In- 
diana Steel & Wire Co., Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Lincoln Electric 
Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., Una Weld- 
ing Inc. and Wilson Welder & Metals 
Co. Inc. 





Short cycle electric 





malleablizing furnace by 


which the annealing time is 
reduced to 72 hours or less 
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One fund of experience and technical resource gives to all AMERICAN products the 
credentials of authentic worth. They have a reputation for reliability and merit. 


In fields of industry, transportation and con- 
struction, and in lines of remanufacture and 
fabrication — AMERICAN Sheets are a distinct 
asset to better business. 

These products are well made in every particu- 
lar, with close adherence to recognized ey 











,_ AMERICAN SHEET and TIN PLATE COMPANY 


standards—the kind that pleases both in the 
shop and in exacttng service. 

KeryYsTONE quality (alloyed with copper) offers 
maximum resistance to corrosion. Sold by lead- 
ing metal merchants. Write nearest District 
Sales Office for full information and literature. 
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T IS estimated 

that 1000 tons 
of steel, chiefly 
bars and flats, are 
consumed annual- 
ly in the manu- 
facture of lift 
trucks. More than 
3000 tons of steel 
goes yearly into 
the platforms used 
with the trucks 


ca 


Photo courtesy Barrett-Cravens Co., Chicago 


LARGE USES OF STEEL 
IN SMALL WAYS 


962nd Article 


EVELOPMENTS in transporta- 
D tion agencies have done more 

to increase the consumption 
of steel during the past 50 years 
than has progress in any other sin- 
gle line of human endeavor, The 
railroads, automobiles, trucks, ships 
and airplanes are the prime movers 
for long hauls and constitute the 
leading customer of the steel indus- 
try, but the various secondary forms 
of transportation, principally for the 
movement of materials and products 
over short distances, have increased 
in number with the expansion in in- 
dustry and also offer an important, 
even though relatively small, market 
for steel, 

Elevators, cranes, conveyors and 
hand-operated trucks are typical of 
such equipment. The most widely 
used type of hand-operated truck in 
industry is the lift-truck, important 
feature of which is its ability to lift 
heavy loads from the floor, move 
them, and deposit them in place with- 
out the necessity of piecemeal load- 
ing and unloading from the truck. 
Applications of this equipment are 
many, the truck being adapted for 
use in practically any industry where 
heavy loads must be moved from 
one plant location to another. Since 
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o Lift Trucks 


the lifting and lowering operations 
are accomplished without jarring, 
these trucks are particularly useful 
in moving fragile articles, such as 
glassware, terra cotta or cores for 
castings, 

Lift trucks generally are used in 
combination with platforms or skids 
that permit the truck to be rolled 
underneath them. The truck handle 
serves as a lever to operate the 
mechanism which raises the plat- 
form and load from the floor as well 
as to pull or push the truck to its 
desired location. Production of lift- 
trucks recently has been at a rate to 
indicate an annual consumption of 
1000 tons of various steel products 
in their manufacture, chiefly bars 
and flats. In the fabrication of plat- 
forms more than 3000 tons of steel 
is consumed yearly. 


Castings, Forgings Also Used 


Typical lift trucks are made al- 
most exclusively of steel and prin- 
cipally from rolled products. The 
model illustrated has chilled cast- 
iron wheels, while a few parts are 
forgings. Made in various sizes to 
accommodate loads from 500 to 6000 
pounds, the trucks range in weight 
from about 200 to nearly 600 





pounds. Platforms measuring from 
23 to 46 inches wide and from 24 
to 84 inches long can be handled, 

The truck consists of a lower 
frame to which the wheels and lift- 
ing mechanism are attached and a 
carrying frame that is raised by the 
operation of the handle much in the 
same manner as an automobile jack. 
The upper or carrying frame is 
formed of high-carbon steel bars, 
with cross-supports welded in place. 
A tubular, hydraulic check permits 
the earrying frame to be lowered 
slowly without further manipulation 
of the handle, while a spring hold- 
up prevents the handle from falling 
when not in use. Antifriction bear- 
ings in the wheels and on the king- 
bolt make for easy movement of the 
truck. Axles are chrome-nickel 
steel, while the handle is forged as 
also is the front link. 

Platforms for carrying the loads 
handled by lift trucks are made of 
wood, steel or a combination of 
these materials and may be of the 
flat or box type. Steel platforms 
are pressed. The popular combina- 
tion wood and steel type employs 
U-shaped legs formed of steel flats 
which are bolted, welded or both, to 
the steel angles to which the top- 
boards are affixed. These platforms 
are built to various dimensions, a 
common size requiring about 70 
pounds of steel. 


‘ 


Introduces Unit Course in 
Machine Shop Technology 


The National Metal Trades asso- 
ciation announces the publication of 
‘“‘Machine Shop Technology,” a unit 
course of instruction for students 
and apprentices engaged in acquir- 
ing knowledge and skill in the ma- 
chinist and toolmaker trades. 

The course has been developed by 
the association’s committee on in- 
dustrial education, assisted by more 
than a hundred practical shop men 
and a group of trade school instruc- 
tors, It is suitable for use in com- 
pany training programs or in public 
schools offering practical or related 
instruction in these trades. 


The sections or parts of the course 
now ready are, the hand tool, engine 


lathe, milling machine, cylindrical 
grinding machine, shaper, turret 
lathe and an instructor’s manual. 
There are 226 lesson units in the 
group amounting to more than a 
thousand pages with over 600 il- 
lustrations. 

This material is available to the 


public, either in complete sets in- 
cluding the instructor’s manual, or 
the sections may be obtained separ- 
ately if desired. Prices and particu- 
lars will be furnished by the Na- 
tional Metal Trades association, 122 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
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Machine Tool Builders See 


Progress Made Under Code 


OBLEMS of economics, codes of 
fair competition, labor relations, 
methods of machine tool selling 

and machine tool exports, engaged 
the attention of members of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion holding their thirty-second 
spring convention at the Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago, May 24-25. Reg- 
istration for the two-day meeting and 
a general meeting of the machine tool 
and forging machinery industry on 
May 23 totaled approximately 165, 
this being one of the largest attend- 
ances in the association’s history. 


The industry meeting, embracing 
both members and nonmembers of 
the association, was called for the 
purpose of. discussing code adminis- 
tration and code provisions. Henry 
Buker, vice president and general 
manager, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, R. I., chairman of the 
supervising agency, presented a brief 
resume of the agency’s work, 


Urge Co-operation on Code 


General code provisions and regis- 
tration of prices were discussed by 
Herman H. Lind, general manager of 
the Tool Builders’ association and ex- 
ecutive officer of the supervising 
agency. Both Mr. Buker and Mr. Lind 
asked for co-operation in complying 
with the industry’s code. The latter 
pointed to the fine showing made by 
the industry in complying with code 
obligations, particularly as to hours 
and wages. He pointed to the fact 
that because the code was simplified 
as much as possible, there was a mini- 
mum of overlapping with other codes 
as regards definitions. 

Report of the treasurer was made 
by Mrs. Frida F. Selbert, secretary 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association. reorge H. Benzon 
Jr., vice president, William Sellers & 
Co. Inc., Philadelphia, and J. Herbert 
Abramson, works manager, Greenlee 
Bros. & Co., Rockford, Ill., submitted 
the report of the committee on costs. 

An address on industry statistics, 
dealing with business in general and 
heavy and durable goods in particu- 
lar, was presented by Ralph E. 
Flanders, president, Jones & Lamson 
Machine Co., Springfield, Vt. After 
a general review, he told how the 
association undertook in 1921 the 
compilation of pertinent statistics for 
the benefit of its members. Referring 
to requirements of the code authority 
for regular information as to men 
employed, hours worked, and wages 
paid, Mr. Flanders emphasized that 
frequent checkup, regardless of code 
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authority, would be useful. This, he 
said, would give assurance as to 
whether management is giving its em- 
ployes a fair deal in wage standards. 

Mr. Flanders concluded by saying 
“There has been much talk of a plan- 
ned economy. There can be no plan- 
ning without information. We may 
well be suspicious of an economy 
planned for us by a super-authority 
or by government; but we should 
welcome the opportunity to plan each 
for ourselves on the basis of informa- 
tion common to all. Such planning 
will do more than assist the individ- 
ual company; it will advance the in- 
terests of the entire industry, and 
play a part in the stabilization of 
business as a whole.”’ 

Activities of the durable goods 
committee were reported upon by 
Clifford F. Messinger, president, 
Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, chairman 
of the board, Oliver Farm Equipment 
Co., Chicago, and a member of the 
committee. The report of this com- 
mittee has been submitted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt but has not been re- 
leased. Mr. Messinger paid a high 
compliment to the work of James W. 
Hook, president, Geometric Tool Co., 
New Haven, Conn., a member of the 
Tool Builders’ association and a mem- 
ber of the durable goods committee. 

The afternoon and evening of May 
23 were given over to meetings of 20 
competitive groups in the machine 
tool and forging machinery industry. 


Commends Industry’s Attitude 


Presenting his report as president 
of the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers’ association at the opening ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, Edward 
A. Muller, president and treasurer, 
King Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, 
stated that there is manifestly a very 
sincere effort, especially on the part 
of the association’s membership, to 
live up to the letter and spirit of the 
industrial recovery act in order to co- 
operate with the government in its 
laudable attempt to encourage busi- 
ness with the ultimate hope of in- 
creasing employment. 

There are some statistics, he said, 
which indicate that there is in evi- 
dence an increased volume of busi- 
ness, although at the present time 
this does not apply to the machine 
tool industry. Various groups into 
which the industry is divided have 
been meeting frequently with the ob- 
ject of agreeing upon such details as 
are essential in a code of fair prac- 
tice. 

Mr. Muller was impressed with the 


fact that much ingenuity is resorted 
to to justify the placing of certain 
machines into a category in which the 
regular price does not apply and 
where certain reductions are consid- 
ered desirable. However, he declared, 
if this same degree of ability were ap- 
plied in the opposite direction, name- 
ly, to secure for the industry’s prod 
ucts the fair prices to which it is en- 
titled, it would seem that the future 
undoubtedly would be made more 
secure. 

Referring to objectives of the 
founders of the association, its con- 
stitution and by-laws, Mr. Muller 
stated that they cover everything now 
made mandatory by NRA except its 
labor provisions and its restriction of 
hours. Had all industries been organ- 
ized into as effective a trade associa- 
tion as the Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion, there would be no need for all 
the provisions of NRA because in its 
code of ethics it has covered every 
essential in the conduct of permanent 
and successful business. 


Calls for Aggressive Action 


Stating that the inspiration for 
some of the features of NRA resuited 
largely from views of leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
Muller said it is not unreasonable to 
assume that in its ambition to accom- 
plish its objectives labor will resort 
to measures which are inimical not 
only to the best interests of all in- 
dustry and its employes, but also con- 
trary to the very spirit and purpose of 
NRA. 

He continued “It is remarkable 
how submissive industry has been in 
the past, and it is high time that it 
becomes as articulate as the associa- 
tions that wish to govern it, who have 
no investments whatever in industry. 
The time has come when industry 
must take its proper place in the 
framing of the policies of our govern- 
ment, as it has not had the slightest 
degree of effectiveness in the past in 
connection with the New Deal.” 

“The original theory that the de- 
pression would yield to a great im- 
provement in the consumer goods in- 
dustries has proved fallacious, and 
that the root of trouble was in the 
situation in which the durable goods 
were placed since 1929. Depressions 
after all result from greatly reduced 
volumes of business in the durable 
goods industries, and if attention had 
been given to these industries at the 
outset, no doubt much greater prog- 
ress would be in evidence today. Some 
of the policies of the government, in 
the minds of many observers, are 
conflicting, 

“The reduction of the gold content 
in the dollar, with the object of cre- 
ating a demand for our products from 
foreign countries, and then following 
it by measures which are increasing 
the cost of our products to such an 
extent as to offset every advantage 
of the dollar in foreign markets, must 
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YOUR TREATING 
COSTS with this 
SINGLE QUENCH 

CARBURIZING STEEL 


ILLINOIS S°A°E-4615 


OR bearing races, piston pins, king pin 
E bolts, or other applications where a hard, 
durable steel is required, Illinois Steel Company has 
produced a successful alloy which can be treated at 
low cost: S. A. E. 4615. 

A carefully controlled electric furnace practice as- 
sures uniformly fine grain with a high degree of 
cleanliness. Illinois’ S. A. E. 4615 machines readily 
and responds to case carburizing with a minimum 
degree of warpage or distortion. 

Many instances are known where a single quench 
is sufficient to provide physical qualities ordinarily 
obtained only with double quench. 

For advice on the application of this steel to your 
Own requirements, write today for a consultation 


with our metallurgist. 


Illinois Steel Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
208 S. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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make the entire monetary policy in- 
effective.”’ 

Mr. Muller concluded ‘‘How happy 
must an administration be that pro- 
mulgates measures to limit produc- 
tion of necessities to find nature vie- 
ing with it in those restrictive meas- 
ures. Nature’s laws are immutable 
and cannot be flaunted as our con- 
stitution has been contravened.’’ 

President Muller acknowledged the 
loyal co-operation of the Associated 
Machine Tool Dealers’ association in 
the efforts of Tool Builders’ associa- 
tion to stimulate recovery in the ma- 
chine tool industry. 

At the conclusion of the reports of 
officers of the association, Robert M. 
Gaylord, president, Ingersoll Milling 
Co., Rockford, Ill., the association’s 
representative in the Machinery and 
Allied Products institute, presented 
an extemporaneous report of the in- 
stitute’s history and activities. Plans 
for the coming year call for the pre- 
paration of legislation affecting the 
machinery manufacturing industries, 
promotion of foreign trade, and assis- 
tance in formation of trade associa- 
tions in unorganized machinery 
groups. 


Inspire Confidence in Employes 


The question of company unions 
was discussed in an address by C. S. 
Ching, director of industrial and pub- 
lic relations, United States Rubber 
Co., New York. He emphasized par- 
ticularly the necessity for building up 
morale and company pride. Keeping 
employes advised as to company af- 
fairs has been found highly desir- 
able. Mr. Ching also recommended 
the making of contacts with employes 
for the purpose of inspiring confi- 
dence. 

Speaking at the formal dinner on 
Thursday evening, Dr. Willard L.. 
Thorp, economist, Washington, dealt 
at length with the situation in the 
capital and durable goods industries, 
explaining how they find themselves 
in their present predicament. He 
pointed to the neccessity for ieveling 
off the peaks and filling in the val- 
leys, this to be accomplished by a well 
worked out planning program. 


Discussing “Selling Industry, and 
Industry Selling’’ at the concluding 
session of the meeting, Herman H. 
Lind, general manager of the asso- 
ciation, urged the selling of greater 
machine tool use rather than only 
the concentration on obtaining the 
individual order at hand. He de- 
scribed activities of the association 
in connection with the movement to 
revive capital goods industries, in- 
cluding rehabilitation programs of 
the army and navy as well as the 
study of railroad shop needs and 
pointed out the fact that members 
of congress ‘lack an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the actual condi- 
tion and workings of individual in- 
dustries and companies. He recom- 
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mended that this deficiency be cor- 
rected through education, 

The experience of industry in 
speaking for itself during various 
negotiations at Washington the past 
several months was regarded by the 
speaker as helpful. The public also 
needs to be more familiar with in- 
dustry’s position, Mr. Lind stated, 
pointing out that because of the 
interdependence of industry, agri- 
culture, labor and finance, no one 
division can expect to prosper for 
long when any other is unhealthy. 


In connection with the industry’s 
selling greater tool use, Mr. Lind 
suggested that others well could 


follow the example of the automo- 
tive industry in its modernization 
of plant facilities, 

Frederick B. Heitkamp, sales man- 
ager, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, in presenting a compre- 
hensive address on “Selling Tech- 
nique,’’ described the reactions of a 
group of machine tool buyers to a 
list of questions regarding selling 
practices of the industry. In re- 
sponse to the query of whether the 
user buys tools or is sold tools, most 
replies indicated the former. Crit- 
icisms received included the charges 
of too much over-selling and over- 
promising of machinery capabilities; 
the taking of too much of the buy- 
ers’ time; the going over the heads 
of certain buyers; lack of persever- 
ance; the ineffectivness of advertis- 
ing matter. In the latter connection, 
Mr. Heitkamp recommended the co- 
operative effort of the industry in ad- 
vertising and promoting equipment 
replacement. 

Touching on the operation of the 
industry’s code, the speaker pointed 
out that it has given an opportuni- 
ty to concentrate on the selling of 
quality and service with less em- 
phasis on _ price. Restrictions on 
hours of labor in the metalworking 
industry also have directed atten- 
tion to efficiency of production fa- 
cilities which should react to the 


benefit of the machine tool manu- 
facturer, 
Foreign Sales Picture Brighter 


Picturing possibilities of greatly 
increased sales of machine tools in 
foreign countries, Harry Tipper, ex- 


ecutive vice president, American 
Manufacturers’ Export association, 


stated that fundamentally there is 
little difference between the culti- 
vation of domestic and export trade 
except for the political impedimenta 
existing in the latter. Business re- 
sults from a need for materials and 
equipment, and the increasing di- 
versification in foreign industries 
will broaden the market for Amer- 
ican tools, 

Among favorable indications for 
better export business are: Im- 
provement in economic conditions 


abroad; determination by other coun- 


tries that nationalism has proceeded 
far enough as witnessed by the sign- 
ing of numerous trade treaties; and 
action by the United States in aid- 
ing the financing of foreign trade 
and in seeking to effect treaties that 
will remove discriminatory tactics 
which have been retarding interna- 
tional commerce. 

Mr. Tipper urged that business 
lend its support to the movement 
for the effecting of trade agreements, 
none of which as yet has been 
signed with other nations, empha- 
sizing the increasing importance 
that foreign trade will have on the 
prosperity of home industry, 


West Coast Steel House Has 
Cellular-Type Wall Units 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


lined does not limit it in the slight- 
est degree to any style of architec- 
ture, and the builder may satisfy 
any whim as to design and finish 
both interior and exterior, In fact 
the house when completed will look 
no different than any other house to 
which the public has become accus- 
tomed. 

In the interior, for example, plas- 
tered walls are made possible by 
nailing celotex, masonite or a sim- 
ilar plaster base direct to the steel, 


and plastering on this material. 
This plaster board forms an excel- 
lent insulating and sound deaden- 
ing material. This, coupled with 
the fact that the thick cellular steel 
walls with their many air circulat- 
ing holes and the outside airports 


at the bottom of the cells, insures 
a constant automatic air motion 
through the cells and into the attic 
space. The effect is to keep heat 
out in the summer, and to keep heat 
in during the winter. 

Hardwood floors are laid in mas- 
tic, which is waterproof asphaltum, 
directly on the floor slab, or they 
can be nailed to wooden strips em- 
bedded in the concrete. Tile is ap- 
plied to the bathroom floors and 
walls, exactly the same as in other 
houses. It is also possible to have 
a basement and elevated floors, and 
any type of gas or electric heating 
equipment may be used, 

Windows may be of wood or steel, 
and walls may be of plaster, wood 


panel, or tile. Any exterior finish 
such as wood siding, brick, plas- 
ter, paint, or stucco, is easily ap- 


plicable, The roof may be tile, shin- 
gles, slate or composition, and may 
be supported by wooden rafters in- 
stead of steel, 

The builder may choose any de- 
sign or finish, he wishes, and 
gardless of his choice, the house 
still will be proof against earth- 
quakes, termites and attacks of the 
elements, 


re- 
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New EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTION 
TREATMENT 


FABRICATION 
FINISHING 





Precision Nut Tapper—National 
Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., is announc- 
ing a new line of nut tappers, shown 
herewith, which makes commercial- 
ly possible the tapping of class 3 
and class 4 fit nuts, These machines 
are ball bearing throughout with the 
working parts running in an oil bath 





Automatic precision nut tapper built 
by National Machinery Co. 


to insure accuracy in the machine 
functions, Accurate adjustments have 
been provided to insure the exact 
positioning of the tap and to accur- 
ately control the feed for pitch, 

A special type of ‘‘hook’’ tap is 
employed, which retains the advan- 
tage of the original bent tap plus 
the ability to keep the tap accurately 
positioned for close limit tapping. 
An improved type of hopper serves 
to turn the nuts as they are deliv- 
ered to the chute, so that the nuts are 
presented to the tap with the bottom 
face against the injector. 

The machine is electrically driven, 
and is fully protected by automatic 
safety devices which operate an 
electric brake and which stop the 
machine almost instantaneously and 
without ‘“overrun’’—greatly reduc- 
ing tap breakage, When the machine 
stops, a telltale light signals the 
operator. These machines are built 
in a full range of sizes from 4 to 
l-inch nuts, both hex and square, 
and they can also be arranged for 
tapping Dardelet nuts. The machines 
are furnished complete with motor 
and all electrical equipment, 

« * + 

Dial Gage—Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I., is announcing 
a new dial gage designated No. 726- 
A, designed for use where inspection, 
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testing, ete., are held to a fine degree 
of accuracy. The instrument is grad- 
uated to 0.0001-inech, is equipped 
with jeweled bearings and has a dial 
27/32 inches diameter. The point 
of the gage is removable and points 
of different forms and lengths can be 
used, Dial face may be turned to 
bring zero under the index pointer. 
« * . 

Portable Testing Machine—<Air 
Reduction Sales Co., Lincoln build- 
ing, New York, is bringing out a 
portable tensile and bend testing 
machine for welding work. The 
unit, shown herewith, is compact 
and comparatively light. It can be 
transported to the welding job so 
that specimens can be tested on the 
spot, rapidly and easily. The ma- 
chine consists essentially of an oil 
pump, a hydraulically actuated 
piston or ram, two heads—one fixed 
and one movable—for gripping the 
test specimens, and four symmetric- 
ally located steel shafts, two of 
which transmit the piston motion 
and load to the moveable head. The 
other two shafts maintain the align- 
ment of the two heads, and prevent 
the introduction of bending stresses 
in the tensile test specimen. 

With a few strokes of the operat- 
ing lever, after the specimen is set 
up, the operator of the testing ma- 
chine can apply a direct load up to 
40,000 pounds to specimens from 
9% to 10 inches long, up to %-inch 
thick, and up to 1% inches wide, 
Then, by using specimens of smaller 
cross-sectional areas than the maxi- 
mum 1% by %-inch, loads equival- 
ent to 150,000 pounds per square 
inch or higher can be applied. With 
these reduced size specimens. the 
whole range of various types of steel 
‘an be tested by this quick and easy 
method, The stroke of the movable 
head is up 2% inches, more than 





Airco portable tensile and bend testing 
unit for welding work 


ample for practically any of the 
ferrous or nonferrous metals. The 
operation of the machine requires 
but little effort. For the bend test, 
the machine is provided with an 
anvil which fits into the movable 
head, and which bends the speci- 
men against a pair of supports set 
3 inches apart and cast integral with 
the body of the machine. 
7 * ¢ 

Oil Groove Grinding Unit—Defi- 
ance Machine Works, Defiance, O., 
recently developed a machine for 
grinding grooves into hardened pins, 
shafts, ete., for oiling and other 
uses, It also may be used for grind- 
ing flat spots, cutting off and for 
similar operations where a_high- 
speed grinding wheel or abrasive 
cutoff wheel is employed. 

The table has a machined work- 
ing surface 8 inches wide and 26 
inches long with three T-slots ma- 





Oil groove grinding machine developed 
by Defiance Machine Works 


chined lengthwise, and three trans- 
verse key grooves for clamping and 
location of a vise or work holding 
fixture, Feed of the table is by rack 
and pinion operated by a hand lever. 
Adjustable stops regulate the length 
of stroke. For convenience of opera- 
tion, a feed pinion is provided near 
each end of the table ways. Mavxi- 
mum table movement by either pin- 
ion is 16 inches, 

The grinding spindle has a No. 3 
Morse taper socket for receiving the 
grinding wheel adapter. Pulley on 
the spindle is 3 inches outside diam- 
eter, Three pulleys are furnished for 
the motor to produce spindle speeds 
of 8000, 5800 and 3900 revolutions 
per minute. Pulleys for other spindle 
speeds can be supplied. 

Either a foot treadle or a hand 
lever may be used for advancing 
the grinding wheel to the cutting 
position. An adjustable screw stop 
regulates the depth of cut. Maxi- 
mum vertical movement of the grind- 


ing wheel is 6 inches with an ad- 
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TIN PLATE 


New Exclusive Processes 


nd 


Costly 


Complaints 


GRANITE City Steel Company’s exclusive shearing 
device saves you time, waste, and ends costly complaints. 
This new device—the Striene Shears—cuts both ends 
and both edges of the black plate at the same time. It 
positively prevents untrue edges and off sizes—assures 
sheets that can’t be out of square! That’s why Granite 
City Tin Plate runs through your guides smoothly 
—permits of a better slitting job—saves time 
and waste. 

And Granite City Tin Plate is cleaned by a special 
process used only by this company. Its extra clean 
surface makes soldering surer—lithographing clearer 
and brighter. 


























THAT IS 


SHEARED BETTER 


—Sheets Can’t Be 
Out of ate 





Both sides 
and both 
edges are 
sheared 
at same 
time 


CLEANED BETTER 





Ask us to prove it. Just send for a FREE sample soldering, 
of Granite City brighter \ 
Tin Plate.Simply lithographing . 
clip and mail the 
The coupon below 
First Producer for full informa- 
tion and your 
of sample. 
Open Hearth j 
Tin Plate in poo ------ 4 
: USE THIS 
meri 
America ! COUPON 














110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
916 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
1805 Boatman’s Bank Bldg., St. Louis 
1613 Pioneer Building, St. Paul 
Lia Mariner Tower, Milwaukee 
57 


19 Ellsworth Avenue, Dallas 
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Name 


Adc lre _. 


Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 
Please send sample of Granite City Tin Plate. 
| We use 

: p li ite in m: iking. 
a 


___SiZ@;. _hbase weight. We use tin 





GRANITE CITY STEEL C0. GRANITE CITY, ILLINOIS 


GALVANIZED SHEETS: STEEL Sian io *? ate AND TIN PLATE 

















NEW EQUIPMENT 








justabie stop regulating the amount 
of movement, Thus unnecessary ver- 


tical travel in production is elimin- 
ated. A pivot supports the swinging 
arm and permits the’ grinding 


spindle to be positioned so that its 
centering may be either parallel or 
at right angles to the direction of 
travel of the table, or it may be set 
at any intermediate angle, 


. e . 
Automatic Centering Reel—F. J. 


Littell Machine Co., Chicago, is mar- 
keting a new automatic centering 


Automatic centering 
reel for holding coils of 


strip steel. The unit, 
developed by F. J. Lit- 
tell Machine Co., has a 





capacity of 300 pounds 





reel for holding coils of strip steel. 
Having a capacity of 300 pounds, 
this reel keeps the coil in balance by 
maintaining the arms equally spaced 
at all times from its center, When a 
coil of larger diameter is to be placed 
on the the arms can be ex- 
tended to a longer radius by turn- 
ing the reel like a capstan, As shown 
in the accompanying illustration, a 
quick loading lever permits one man 
to place a coil on the reel, The reel 
spider is prevented from rotating 
during the loading by means of a 
lock. A loading lever with snap pin 
anchored to the upper arm gives the 
operator leverage to raise the coil 
and slide it onto the reel, Loading 
and centering in 1 minute’s time is 
possible, Reels of 600-pound capacity 
also are available, and motor drives 
for both sizes may be obtained. 


reels, 


¢ ¢ ° 


Grinding and Lapping Machine-—— 


Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Corp., 
1200 Oakman_ boulevard, Detroit, 
has placed on the market a new 


model grinding and lapping machine, 
shown herewith. The unit is de- 
signed for sharpening cemented car- 
bide tipped tools. Through the intro- 
duction of hardened and _ ground 
plates on the surface of the tables 


at each end of the machine, greater 
accuracy 


can be maintained. These 


strips reduce wear on the surface of 
the table and make it easier to keep 
the top of each table clean while the 
machine is in operation. 


The strips are mounted on adjust- 
able U-shaped tables which have a 
horizontal micrometer adjustment. 
Two hardened and ground strips are 
mounted parallel with the face of 
each wheel, Two eccentric pins are 
placed between these strips to aid in 
aligning them properly. These strips 
form a slot which acts as a guide 
for the tool support. Across the ends 
of each table and in front of each 
wheel is mounted another hardened 
and ground plate, U-slots are ma- 
chined lengthwise in each strip. 

A ring-type grinding wheel is used 
at one end of the motor. It is mount- 
ed on a steel plate with countersunk 
holes for the mounting screws, This 
wheel is cupped and permits the use 


of the entire thickness of the 
grinding wheel. The wheel is 6 


1%,-inch 


with a 


inches in diameter 





Ez-Cell-O grinding, lapping unit for 
sharpening cemented carbide tools 


grinding surface on the side of the 
wheel, Softer wheels are used on this 
machine due to its unusual rigidity. 
The special iron lapping disk is 6 
inches in diameter, %-inch thick, 
with a 1%-inch lapping surface on 
the front of the disk and a %-inch 
lapping surface on the back, 


. ° A 


Thermo Master Regulator—Swart- 
wout Co., 18511 Euclid avenue, 
Cleveland, recently developed a unit 
to control the temperature of steam 
after it has passed through a reduc- 
ing and desuperheating station, The 





thermo master regulator as it is 
known, consists of a _ thermostat 
made up of two different pieces of 
metal having different coefficients of 
expansion. The operating element 
of the regulator is inserted in the 
steam line on the outlet side of the 
desuperheater. Power thus devel- 
oped is transmitted through a lever 
to a three-way valve. This three-way 
valve admits pressure to or relieves 
pressure from the main diaphragm 
operated valve controlling the water 
supply to the desuperheater. It is 
built for controlling temperatures as 
high as 1000 Fahr. and incorporates 
special safety features for protect- 
ing working parts in event of fail- 
ure of water supply to desuper- 
heater, The device can also be used 
on any temperature control system 
where one large or a number of 
valves may be in operation and where 
it is essential that accurate temper- 
atures be maintained. 


6 * r 
Stationary-Type Tangent Dies— 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 


Springfield, Vt., recently brought out 
a new line of stationary-type tangent 
dies, shown herewith. These dies are 
of the pulloff-type and have several 
unique features in addition to those 
embodied in the company’s revolv- 
ing-type tangent units which have 
been on the market for several years. 

Chaser holders are round and 
lapped on the dovetails and take a 
wide bearing surface on the ground 
and lapped dovetail slots in the die 
body, as well as on the die body 
face, These holders can be changed, 
if necessary without disassembling 
the die, Dies are locked by pushing 
the locking lever handle in one di- 
rection and may be tripped, when 
desired, by pushing it in the opposite 
direction, 

The driving flange is screwed onto 
the shank and dowelled in _ place, 
thus affording a drive at a _ point 
farthest from the center of the die. 





é& Lamson 
gent die made in five sizes 


Jones stationary-type tan- 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








This driving arrangement also per- 
mits eccentric float to take care of 
misalignment of the die and work. 
The amount of eccentric float is de- 
termined by the clearance allowed 
between the outside diameter of a 
shank integral with the die body 
and the bore of the outer shank 
sleeve. On most machines requiring 
stationary dies, such as hand screw 
machines, turret lathes and Cleve- 
land automatics, a long shank may 
be employed. By controlling the float 
in this long shank, the face of the 
dies remains more closely at right 
angles to the center of the work than 
is possible when the provision for 
float is confined to a shorter hook- 
up. These new stationary-type dies 
are available in five sizes with a 
threading range from No. 8-32 to 
2-inches diameter. 


¢ + + 


Tool Jig—City Machine & Tool 
Co., Dayton, O., which recently ac- 
quired the Paulins Tool & Engineer- 
ing Co., Detroit, has increased the 
effectiveness of the patented Paulins 
jig and improved its flexibility. The 
linkage and locking features have 
been preserved in the newer designs. 
This redesign work also includes 
both positive lock and spring-type 
mechanisms, 

As shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, all parts of the toggle 
and clamping mechanism are fully 
enclosed and protected—no_inter- 
ference from chips. A large diameter 
barrel materially adds to the sturdi- 





Paulins tool jig recently improved by 
City Machine & Tool Co. 


ness of the tool. The main body of 
the jig remains serviceable in the 
face of even drastic production 
changes, If a new bushing plate be- 
comes necessary, it can be furnished 
from stock. The manufacturer states 
that it is not special equipment but 
a standard tool. A complete stock of 
jigs and parts are now maintained 
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in Detroit as well as at headquar- 
ters plant in Dayton. 


° ° ¢ 


Manifold Valve—Hanna Engineer- 
ing Works, Chicago, has designed a 
manifold valve, shown herewith, that 
is particularly adaptable to instal- 
lations where a number of valves 
must be located close’ together. 
Necessary piping to and from valves 
is possible without interference with 


the piping to adjoining valves. 
Valves of the manifold type may 


be arranged so their intake and ex- 
haust openings may be convenient- 
ly connected to a single supply or 
exhaust pipe either directly or by 
means of a manifold or pulpit block. 

Between reversals the valve disk 
rotates on two eccentric points while 





Balanced disk pressure is attained in 
new Hanna manifold valve 


in contact with its seat. Circular 
lines of contact or scoring do not de- 
velop, and both the disk and seat 
wear uniformly across their full di- 
ameter. Balanced’ disk pressure 
throughout contact area is attained 
by the arrangement of the seat 
ports and disk pockets. The valve 
disk is seated on the valve bonnet 
and when renewals are necessary 
they can be made without removing 
the valve body from the pipe line or 
disturbing pipe connections or valve 
mountings. 
* . . 

Plastic French 

Piqua, O., 


Molding Press 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
recently developed a new type of 
semiautomatic molding press. for 
bakelite and other plastic materials. 
The units, shown herewith, is com- 
pletely self-contained, the press cyl- 
inder, pump, all valves, and all pip- 
ing being installed in the base which 





also serves as the reservoir for the 
oil employed in the hydraulic sys- 
tem. A three horsepower motor 
drives a radial piston pump equipped 
with an automatic pressure regula- 
tor, bringing the pump to neutral 






+ 


| rin 


’ 
ii. 


il 
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Plastic designed by 


molding 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 


press 


position and maintaining the desired 
pressure without using safety or re- 
lief valves, 

Full control of the press is effect- 
ed through one lever, Seventy-five 
tons maximum pressure is built up. 
The press closes at rapid speed, act- 
ing through a 12-inch stroke. As dies 
near shut position the closing action 
slows down, After a predetermined 
interval, depending of course on the 
type of material and product being 
molded, the dies are separated and 
knockout pins actuated by knockout 
bars, eject the molded pieces. A lever 
controls the position of the bars 
which bring the knockout pins into 
action at the completion of the mold- 
ing cycle, During the molding opera- 
tion the pins recede into cavities 
provided in the bars. Hot 
the press to which steam or 
tricity is applied to provide heat, is 
20 inches square. When steam is 
employed, telescoping-type piping 
with a unique joint is 
utilized. 


plate of 


elec- 


self-sealing 


Inverted Converters—General Elec. 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., is mar- 
keting a new line of inverted convert- 
ers ranging in size from % to 20 kilo- 
volt amperes. These units are for use 
on small machine tools, ete., where 
only direct current is available. The 
converters are available for changing 
115 or 230 volts direct current to 110 
or 220 volts alternating current, 
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TIME 
EXPENSE 
TROUBLE 


Concentrate Your 
Purchases of Steel 
Products for Southern 


Construction With— 


TENNESSEE 


COAL, IRON and RAILROAD COMPANY 


South’s Largest Steel Producer 
The TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD 


COMPANY serves the Southern consumer with the 
widest range of steel products made by any steel 
producing company in the entire South. It is an 
undeniable advantage for Southern Steel Con- 
sumers to concentrate their purchases with a single 
company, which is large enough to meet all their 
requirements, near enough to make prompt de- 
liveries, and known wherever steel is used for 
uniform maintenance of quality standards. 














@ General Offices: Brown-Marx Building, ‘Birmingham, Ala. ¢ 


District Offices in Principal Cities 








SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED US sare STEEL CORPORATION 
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Steel Rate Rallies; Despite Slower Consumption 


Strike Fears Stimulate Shipments—May Pig Iron Output Up 18.3 Per 


Cent—Scrap Steadier at Pittsburgh— 





HILE the general trend in steel con- 
sumption is slightly downward—based 


principally on declining automobile pro- 
duction—two factors last week tended to in- 
crease specifications and shipments and to rally 
steelworks operations 3 points to 60 per cent. 


The first of these is the reluctance of con- 
sumers to lose their equities in second quarter 
contracts, with the certainty of higher prices 
beginning July 1 than they now are paying; and 
the second is the artificial stimulus supplied by 
fears of a steel strike. 


Notwithstanding the radical statements is- 
sued last week by some labor groups, steelmak- 
ers are taking a hopeful view. The revised steel 
code, granting certain concessions to labor, goes 
in effect June 11, and the Washington adminis- 
tration is trying to avert a strike, set for June 16. 

To some extent price provisions of the new code 
led consumers last week to hesitate in order- 
ing material. Foremost, is the amendment which 
permits producers to file prices, regardless of any 
question as to their “fairness,” and the right of 
others to meet these prices promptly. 

Prices, once filed for a quarter, will be the 
maximum which can be charged in that period, 
irrespective of how much costs might be ad- 
vanced. Apparently, prices will be no higher 
than named at the outset, but there always will 
be the possibility of them going lower. Due re- 
gard to costs and ethical standards are expected 
to weigh against unfair competition. To the 
great majority of consumers changes made in 
basing points will be of minor significance. 


Prices Extended for Third Quarter; Pig 
Iron Output Highest Since April, 1931 


June 11 was set as the effective date for the 
new code to allow for the 10-day period in which 
to file new prices. But with few exceptions books 
were opened June 1 for the third quarter at 
those prices which were named last April, after 
consumers had been given the opportunity to 
cover at lower levels. These prices incorporate 
the advances ranging from $3 to $8 a ton—off- 
setting some of the steelmakers’ costs in increas- 
ing wages. 


Steelmakers continue to take heavy shipments 
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Code May Loosen Price Structure 


of scrap, but lack of new buying has resulted in 
further price reductions at Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland, lowering STEEL’s iron and steel scrap 
For the first time 
trend in 


composite 38 cents to $10.33. 
in six weeks, however, the downward 
scrap prices at Pittsburgh halted, leading to the 
belief that with strike uncertainties overcome 
the market will show more stability. Pig iron 
shipments still are increasing moderately. 

Daily average pig iron output in May—66,274 
gross tons—was 14.5 per cent higher than in 
April, and largest since April, 1931. Total out- 
put—2,054,507 tons—was 18.3 per cent over the 
preceding month. Production for five months 
this year—7,912,747 tons—shows a gain of 149 
per cent over the period last year. Stacks active 
May 31 numbered 115, a net increase of six in 
the month. 


Sheet Mill Operations at 68 Per Cent; Tin 


Plate, 80; Rail Production Steady 


Shape awards for the week dropped sharply to 
9436 tons, holiday influences being adverse. The 
navy department and shipping board are co- 
operating in a proposal to aid in construction of 
100 tankships in the next two years, which will 
require a substantial steel tonnage. 

Eastern plate mills are expanding production, 
largely for railroad equipment requirements. 
Domestic freight car awards in May totaled 
717; for the first five months this year, 21,424, 
largest for the period since 1930. Rail produc- 
tion in steady. Nickel Plate awarded 1000 tons 
of track fastenings. 

Steelworks operations last week advanced 3 
points to 65 per cent at Chicago; 2 to 62, Youngs- 
town; 3 to 53, Buffalo; 1 to 79, Cleveland; and 
%-point to 45144, eastern Pennsylvania. They 
were reduced 1 point to 50 per cent, Pittsburgh; 
and were unchanged at 100 per cent, Detroit; 
84, New England; 74, Wheeling; 55, Birming- 
ham. 

Sheet mill operations, as a national] average, 
last week were 68 per cent, and tin plate pro- 
duction 80 per cent. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite is un- 
changed at $34.77, and the finished steel com- 
posite $54.80. 
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COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
June 2 May 26 May, 1934 March, 1934 June, 1933 June, 1924 
Iron and Steel Composite ............ $34.77 $34.77 $34.77 $32.40 $28.73 $40.61 
Finished Steel Composite ............ 54.80 54.80 54.80 51.10 45.30 64.38 
Steelworks Scrap Composite........ 10.33 10.71 11.30 12.30 9.55 13.97 





Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, nails, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 
Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


June 2, May March June June 2, May March June 
1934 1934 1934 1933 1934 1934 1934 1933 
Finished Material o oO oO 0 ~— Pig Iron oO oO O oO o o 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.60 Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ . 19.76 19.76 19.26 17.26 
Steel bars, Chicago ................ss00 1.95 L965 $60 - LO RR, MUNI i vor vtechateesicssisxbeenoscbsosehsg 18.00 18.00. 17.00 15.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ................... 2.19 2.19 2.04 1.91 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa..... 19.76 19.76 18.76 16.19 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. ......... 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.65 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.26 19.26 18.76 16.76 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............cccccc.ss0 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.60 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................... 18.50 18.50 17.50 16.00 
Shapes, Philadelphia ......... ww... 2.05% 2.05146 1.90% 1.65 Southern, No. 2, Birmingham...... 14.50 14.50 13.50 12.00 
OPO, OR EMRIID sscerctaccousencssstendecosecs . 1.90 2.90 > 238: 120 No. 2X, Eastern, del. Philadelphia 20.63 20.63 19.63 16.76 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .................. 1.85 1.85 1.70 1.55 MEMORIES, “VGMIOG i cicscsivcctccccsccocsssatosns 18.50 18.50 17.50 15.50 
Tank plates, Philadelphia .............. 2.03% 2.038% 1.88% 1.49% BIO C, COUCRR: sic csccssesnsccsnscccsseces 18.50 18.50 17.50 16.00 
Tank plates, Chicago ...................... 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.70 Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi, 23.54 23.54 23.54 23.04 
Sheets, No, 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 2.00 2.00 1.75 1.65 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 18.88 18.88 18.38 16.63 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts..... 2.65 2.65 2.25 2.10 Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh.. 90.24 90.24 90.24 73.24 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts......... 3.25 3.25 2.85 2.70 S. 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary . 2.10 2.10 1.85 1.80 oO 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.75 2.75 2.35 2.25 rap a a - 7 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary ........ 3.35 3.35 2.95 2.85 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... $12.00 12.80 14.385 11.65 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .................. 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.10 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 10.25 10.90 11.70 9.50 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts........ 5.25 5.25 5.25 4.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago........ 9.75 11.00 12.00 8.80 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 2.60 2.60 2.35 1.85 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ...... 11.25 11.65 12.75 10.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ................. 9.50 10.40 10.80 8.10 
Semifinished Material a) oO oO Oo Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 11.25 12.85 12.75 10.25 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 30.00 30.00 26.00 26.00 Coke 0 0 a] 0 | o a) 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 30.00 30.00 26.00 26.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 29.00 29.00 26.00 26.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens........ 3.60 3.45 3.35 1.80 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh . sladiiewnite 38.00 88.00 36.00 35.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens........ 4.60 4.60 4.25 2.40 
Steel, | Raw M ial and Metals Pri 
teel, Iron, Raw aterial an etals Frices 
Prices conform to American Iron and Steel institute schedules. Asterisks denote price changes this week 
Sheet Steel bp GC BAe oe... 3.57¢ Corrosion and HeatResis- Structural Shapes fs) 
HOT ROLLED No. 10 COTE, COCK cocci... 3.85¢ tant Alloys oO O Pittsburgh, base .... 1.85c 
(24 to 48 inches wide) ‘ B Pittsb Philadelphia, del..... 2.05446¢c 
“ s TIN MILL BLACK No. 28 ase, Pittsburgh New York del....... 2.10%c 
Pittsburgh, base .... 2.00c Pittsburgh, base...... 2.85¢ 180% chrome, 8% nickel; sheets, Boston, del. .............. 2.23%c 
Gary, base ................. 2.10c Ga¥ry, DASE .........00000 2.95¢ 35¢; plates, 28c; bars, 24c; hot- Bethlehem, base .... 1.95¢ 
Chicago, del. ............ 2.18c St. Louis, del. ......... 3.17¢ rolled strip, 24.50c; cold-rolled Chicago, base .......... 1.90c 
New York, del. ...... 2.33¢c COLD ROLLED No. 10 strip, 32.00c. Cleveland, del. ........ 2.034%c 
Philadelphia, secs 2.29c Pittsburgh base 2.55¢ A B Cc D Buffalo, I i ccedieks 1,90¢ 
Birmingham, base.. 2.15¢ Gary, ae a 2.65c Bars ......... 17c 18.5c 2ic 26c Gulf POTS ..secseceeeeees 2.25¢c 
St. Louis, del. .......... *.32C Detroit, delivered... 2.75c Plates ...... 20c 21.5c 24c 29¢ re gy eae — 2.00¢ 
fy PO ene i gaa oss, Philadelphia, del..... oo Cie... ee Me se Bo ~She Cem, fen. - 
ee DPD ies “99C New York, del.......... 2.88c Hot strip. 17¢ 185¢ 21c 26c CFS, dock ............ “— 
F.o.b. cars, dock, Cold strip 22.5c 24c 27c 35c E 
acifi t 3.25 ars oO 0 S 
HOT ROLLED ANN. No. 24 ee ‘<9€ Carbon 0.12 and under; no 
alte heattin tii oon COLD ROLLED No. 20 —s Fn ~~ pag ot SOFT STEEL 
*ittsburgh, base...... 2.60C sede an under. over ’ 
Gary, DASE  .......0........ 2.75¢ en base...... 3.15¢ ine., C over 19/28% inc., D over Pittsburgh, base.... 1.90¢ 
Chicago, del. ............ 2.18¢ Lary, DASE -nseorsrnssees 8.350 23/380% Chicago or Gary, base 1.95¢ 
D agg ° Detroit, delivered... 3.35c = Birmingham. base.. 2.05¢ 
INE, diitisieneneie 2.85c : > g y 
cc ea ° Philadelphia, del...... 3.44¢c Buffalo, base ............ 2.00c 
New York, del. ...... 2.98c N Tort Gal 3.48c : , 
Philadelphia, del..... i ee ee Steel Plates o oO Cleveland, base........ 1.95¢ 
Birmingham, base.. 2.80c ENAMELING SHEETS : Detroit, GL. nities 2.05c 
St. Louis, del. ........ 2.97C pittsburch. No. 10 2.60c Littsburgh, base .... 1.85¢ Pacific Coast ports 
F.o.b. cars, dock, Pittsburch. No. 20. 3.20c New York, del. ........ 2.13¢ cars, dock, c.i.f..... 2.45¢ 
Pacific ports ........ 3.25¢ re aesgits ; Philadelphia, del...... 2.03%c Philadelphia, del..... 2.19¢ 
" BIGBCON, GOL. ci.cecscce.- 2.25c Boston, del. ............. 2.30c 
Tin and Terne Plate © Buffalo, del. 2.08% New York, del. .... 2.23¢ 
GALVANIZED No. 24 ae hs ao” lhlfAee eo 
Pittsburgh, base...... $.25¢ Gary base, 10 cents higher Birmingham, base.. 2.00c RAIL STEEL 
CNT, IND °. intetianneses 8.385c Tin plate, coke base Coatesville, base .... 1.95¢c To Manufacturing Trad 
Chicago, del. ............ 3.38c OTITIS, ccscyesscesnsess $5.25 Sparrows Pt., base.. 1.95c Pittsburgh base ............... 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, del..... 3.54c DOs, BOOOK sosccceseccss. 4.90c Pacific Coast, f.o.b. Chicago or Gary, base...... 1.85¢ 
New York, del. ........ 3.58c Long ternes, No. 24 ORTR; GOGK <.....00.0 2.40c Cleveland, base ...........00. 1.85¢ 
Birmingham, base.. 3.48c unassorted ............ 3.65c St. Louis, del. .......... 2.13c Buffalo, Base ..................06 1.902 
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IRON 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
I» acececacgncthnnevevenns 1.75¢c 
Philadelphia, base.. 1.99¢c 


Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75c-7.50c 


REINFORCING 
New billet, cut lengths, 
carlots 

SUNN cndececocvsctsonsscnincenes 2.05c 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 
CREE ESET si cscschvcesepscercceeiccess 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports .......... 3.00c 
Philadelphia, del. ............. 2.34¢ 

Rail Steel 

Pittsburgh, base ................ .90c 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 

land, Birm., Young........ 1.95¢ 
CAREED “SIT OB siaiciacescivascssceeesece 2.30c 
Pacific coast ports ............. 2.45¢ 


Wire Products oO © 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 10c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on straight or mixed 
carloads to one consignee.) 

Base, Pittsburgh-Cleveland 

(Per 100-lb. keg) 
Standard wire nails 
Cement coated nails 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

and coarser 4.60c 

Do., 16 gage and finer.. 5.10c 

(Per pound) 


Polished staples. .............. 3.30c 
Galvanized fence staples 3.55c 
Barbed wire, galv. ............ 3.00c 
Annealed fence wire........ 2.45¢ 
Galvanized fence wire.... 2.80c 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, ¢.].)........$63.00 

Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 
mfg. trade : 
Anderson, Ind., Chicago up 


$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
SIR WRI ceiincascpsnecessucactese 3.20c 


Chicago and Waukegan $1 
higher, Worcester $2 higher. 


Cold-FinishedCarbonBars 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs........... 2.10c 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs........... 2.05¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs........... 2.00c 


100,000 Ibs. and over......1.9744c 

Chicago, Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Shafting 0 oe .-2 


Turned and ground, Pitts. base 


RE HRTICID ai scsscecsecssoseees 3.40c 
1¥6 to 114-inch.......... 2.90¢ 
ly to 1%-inch.......... 2.75¢ 
1# to 2%-inch.......... 2.60c 
2% to 7-inch.............. 2.45¢ 
Alloy Steel Bars oO 
Hot Rolled 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ............. 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff. 
OO sackscsiccs 0.25 yi eS 0.55 
Se 0.55 > Mae 1.35 
>: nee 1.50 BBO i ecssscevees 3.80 
eee 2.25 OE 3.20 
S200 .25 00.26 BlO.cnsccisincd 0.50 
4600 .20 to .80 Mo. 125- 
BNE cai sue onccacucketeseovoastabed 1.05 
re OR Cts. cc cssbsvnschashereds 0.45 
he Ae.) Caren base 
ee MT ioc tai cinciceidinubaschatinais 1.20 
Ge I ci cdiisherastccnncdeceseedd 0.70 
Cee Te Ray WHRUNS. Sescesvcthncstottacecias 1.50 
MOEN "WUE itis di cncsduccdcsssanabate 0.95 


9250.....carbon base plus extras 
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Strip and Hoops o 
Hot strip to 23t8-in. 
PICtSDUTED © <ccccesece 2.00c 
Do., Chicago ....... 2.10c 
Do., del. Detroit.. 2.20c 
Do., del. Phila..... 2.29¢ 
Ta CRs Bash vsessare 2.33c 
Cooperage hoop, 
ee yt 2.10c 
Do., Chicago ...... 2.20c 
Cold-rolled strip, 
Pitts., Cleve. ........ 2.80c 
Worcester, Mass. 3.00c 


Rails, Track Material © 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
BEEG TI csivcicssionas $26.00 
a ie Sih eC $23.00 
TOTO Sy <i ctececcesess $18.00 
BOERS: FE: cssesssececee $25.00 
SE ER acvntictniovmnrie $26.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual., Pitts., Chi.. $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual... $34.00 
Angle bars, mills.... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base.... 3.55¢c 
Tie plates, base ...... 1.90c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 Ibs.; 
50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lIbs., up 
$8; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons 
or more; diff. for less. 


Bolts and Nuts © O 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots. Dec. 1, 1932, lists. 

CARRIAGE BOLTS 


All sizes, cut thread .......... 70 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6 and 
I batch ncioitstaioenseceesses 70 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread, lag 
Screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts, 
without nuts 
EROS WME cassccantesdnceasacccdancesses 
Stove bolts, 70-25-10 off in 
pkgs.; 83 off in bulk, 5000 or 
more of a size. 
Rolled thread machine 
bolts, % x 6 and smaller, 70 off 
PS MII Seilsiecsonsticarevucegiaannns 66 off 
Elevator bolts 
NUTS 
Semifinished 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
STING, wcandecateancierrencd 80-10-10 off 
Upset 1-in., smaller 
SQUARE HEAD SET 
SCREWS 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Upset, larger than 1-in.... 
75-10 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. L, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 
Yvs-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve..70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 


3.00c 
3.10¢ 


* Pitts., Chi., Phila.. 6.00 off 
Cut Nails, Piling 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 


discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 

or more, no discount 

on size extras ................ $3.05 
Do. less than 5 kegs; no 

discount on size extras $3.20 
Steel piling, Pittsburgh... 2.00c 
Steel piling, Chi., Buff.... 2.10c 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind. 2 
points less. Chicago delivered 
2% points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 

BUTT WELD 





Steel 
In Blk Gal 
14 ANA 3G.....ccccscseccrocee 5344 35 
eR es al 58% 47 
Rs ctas ea vabanavacesousstontesien 62 52 
eda tcuisckavcabageekeaacwses 64 55 
Iron 
1 Ee Rc RE tS eee 31% 15 
AER ee eeN PSR 36% 20% 
mE DR ceiserecnsomearnnes 39% 25% 
yas orccvatsidahitaneaet 41144 26 
LAP WELD 
Steel 
Merah cuiiacencadegsecconcbxoecss 60 51 
oo ces cinsdacencess 63 54 
2, LT ee 35 56 
EMER Given shvcedsnessesvate 64 54 
DP Rte DO csschissainncee 6314 53% 
Iron 
» Senet meine Anwar Soe 37 22 
yp } | teen 38 25 
ane on 40 28146 
LINE PIPE 
Steel 
14-inch, butt weld .............. 50% 
4—%3, buttwelld.................. 52% 
SE MNIERE WROTE csisdacssisekovovanens 57% 
De TICS WORE Soipsticnecussabiacties 61 
1—3, butt weld ...............000 63 
2-inch, lap weld. ............0 59 
2144—3, lap weld .................. 62 
314—6, lap weld .............0006 64 
eS rn 63 


Iron 
14%4—1%4-inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 21%4—6-inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists. 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 


BOILER TUBES 
C. L. Discounts, f.0.b, Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2 MA... .eceeee 33 Deccan 8 
21446—2%...... 40 2—2 WA ....eveeee 13 
ATIVE ES Sane 47 24% —2......16 
34%4—3%4...... 50 1, eran ee 17 
oe A 52 33%,—3% 18 
416—B......000. 42 Ge sciivcikuaniobite 20 

Seer 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
714% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 2000 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 74%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 pounds, two points un- 


der base only. 

SEAMLESS BOILER TUBES 
Cold Drawn 

2— 2A... ceeeeee 27 314—3 \...... 41 

214—2%......34 cticicsiaeiomend 43 

> SR CR eee 38 414, 5, 6......386 


(On 1—1%-inch sizes me- 
chanical tubing dis. apply.) 


Hot Rolled 
2—2 Yh... ceseeee 33 344—3 %...... 47 
2144—2%....... 40 y he BER 49 
Rtas elebie 44 4%, 5, 6......42 


Quantity discounts: Carload 
and more gets preferentials of 
two 5%; 2000 to 999 pounds, 
10 points off base and one 5%, 
under 2000 pounds, 15 points 
under base and one 5%. 


Seamless Tubing oO 
Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
SOG EGO 2EO TW iiccesicvivesctas 32% 


15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs....... 70% 


Cast Iron Water Pipe o 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$36.00-37.00 
4-in., Birmingham.. 39.00-40.00 
4-in., Chicago 47.00-48.00 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 44.00-45.00 
6-in., & over, east. fdy, 40.00 

1 ey Seren 43.00 

Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base....$90.00 

Six to 24-inch, fittings, base; 
over 24-inch plus $20: 4-inch, 
plus $10; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, 5 higher. 


Semifinished Steel QO 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
and Youngstown.. $29.00 
Philadelphia ............ 34.30 

Forging, Pitts., Chi. 
and Buffalo .......... 34.00 

SHEET BARS 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 
MR RTA aschancinrenansese 30.00 

SLABS 
Pitts., Cleve., Young. 29.00 

WIRE RODS 

Pitts., Cleveland .... 38.00 
CRIS ivicsicsintsiceniss 39.00 

SKELP 

All grades, Pitts. 
and Chicago ........ 1.70¢c 
Coke oO oO oO 

Price Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 

Connellsville fur..... 3.60- 3.85 
Connellsville fdry... 4.60 
Connell. prem. fdy... 5.35 
New River fdry...... 6.60 
Wise county fdry... 4.25- 5.00 
Wise county fur.... 3.50@- 4.25 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J., del. 8.71- 9.31 
Chi., ov., outside del. 8.50 
Chicago, del. ............. 3.25 
New England, del... 10.56 
St. Louis, del. .......... 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 5.50 
Indianapolis, del..... 8.75 
Cincinnati, del......... 9.30 


Cleveland, del, ........ 
Buffalo, ovens 
Detroit, ovens 
Philadelphia, del...... 


Coke By-Products oO 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 
Tank lots 


Spot 
Pure benzol ............ $0.19 
90 per cent benzol $0.19 
TRMENOOD | cdhalsteseddihasusiachse 0.30 
Solvent naphtha...... 0.26 
Commercial xylol.... 0.26 


Per lb. f.0.b. New York 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums).. 0.163c 


EPs EEOC DRY secccciseantes 0.173c 
Eastern Plants, Per Pound, 
In Barrels 

+Naphthalene flakes 
Pe 6.00 


Per 100 Ib. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia $1.25 
7 Western prices %-cent up. 
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Pig Iron 


prices do not include switching charges except as 


Delivered 
25-cent differ- 


noted. Nw. 2 foundry iron is 1.75-2.25 silicon; 
entials apply for each 0.25 silicon above 2.25. Gross tons. 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able 3asic mer 
3asing Points: 

OU, NS Ls wviicapeviseetsscatsttsinevers $19.50 $20.00 $19.00 $20.50 

PINS Sr oe cae 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

NN i cscicebebinbtancnonit 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 

SPATTOWS TOMAL, BAG: ciccsccvecsscnsseccces a cecuenad § Eero 
From Swedeland, Pa., del. to Phila. 20.26 20.76 ot | ere 
From Bethlehem, del. to Brooklyn 21.77 | Ley Re ae eet 
From Bethlehem, del. to Newark, 

N. J stadia ' 20.89 EE iO cinkwatex: ' Mabwaseee 
Basing Point: 

Everett, Mass. ... 19.50 20.00 19.00 20.50 
From Everett, del. to Boston.......... 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 
Basing Point: 

Buffalo RES Ree .» 18.50 19.00 17.50 19.50 
From Buffalo, del. to Boston svee 20.00 20.50 19.50 21.00 
Basing Points: 

Neville Island, Pa. .........00............. 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

PPPS BO TINGS PRs. .kcccosciscacsesstncsrocsastncs SO 18.50 18.00 19.00 

Youngstown, O. . 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 


‘Pa., del. to 
(Neville Island base, plus 63c 
to $1.13 switching charges) 


Island, 
district 


From Neville 
Pittsburgh 


Basing Points: 


Erie, Pa. 18.50 19.00 18.00 19.50 

EES RE Re Ree ees ee 18.50 18.56 18.00 19.00 

Toledo, O. nc eee 18.50 18.00 19.00 

Detroit P a re Mere FS 18.50 18.00 19.00 
From Detroit, del. to Saginaw, Mich. 20.60 20.60 20.10 21.10 
From Cleveland, del. to Akron, 

i agg ESCORT EAS A ESAT, | 19.76 19.26 20.26 
From Toledo, del. to Mansfield, O... 20.26 20.26 19.76 20.76 
Basing Point: 

St A EMSS ies 2am 20.25 20.25 se | SOE 

Hamilton, O. ie antic eectata anes 18.50 18.50 Te «ee 
From Hamilton, del. to Cincinnati 19.51 19.51 Been | “ditions 

Do., del. to Indianapolis .............. 20.77 20.77 20.27 21.27 
Basing Points: 

Duluth . 19.00 19.00 lees 19.50 

Chicago CoE Me RE RN ET Oe 18.50 18.50 18.00 19.00 

Ne I & Age ¢ | Bg ene eee ane 18.50 19.00 DOOe ~ tecbenate 
From Duluth, del. to St, Paul.......... 20.94 BOGE © Scccscces 21.44 
From Chicago, del. to Milwaukee.. 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 


From Chicago, Toledo or Detroit, 





del. to Muskegon, Mich. . score BAO 21.40 
From Granite City, del. to St. Louis 19.00 19.50 REGS eens 
Basing Point: 
PESIPTIIICIAMIT, AIG. ...0.c0cccrcovvsseccsccs Pe can 13.50 19.00 
From Birmingham, del. to: 
A iar = Sef > pocreneee eee ee 
UN, Oe a caesar clas ehdactie EE —sDidictaus  “saietieiens-. » abieabhcs 
oe OR ar RO ARO a ne ee pene ae 
Baltimore ae a een Lt} nee 
Philadelphia ee.  lexdebrade (i, 
Cleveland 8) Eee OS eer 
Cincinnati ry | yt Sree rs 
EIR pee em es MRR ee it ee Gene 8 | noe 
A RR LE Ger a ee 1 : SMD \apsiecss 


Prices at northern points are ad- 
+7Over 0.70 phos. 


tSouthern delivery only. 
justed to quotations on northern iron. 


Basing Point: 
POUND. “TIME <<. cockssoasacubosninerenenanbcabceke 17.50 tf ene 
LOW PHOS. 
Basing Points: Birdsboro, Pa., Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
Y. Y¥.—$23.50. Basing Point: tJohnson City, Tenn.—$23.50 
*Off grade material is $19.50 
Philadelphia, standard and copper bea@Prin@.................cccc00eeeees 24.63 
GRAY FORGE CHARCOAL 
WEAN TATTBOD: sisccscssicscsesss 17.25 Lake Superior fur. ........ 21.00 
Pitts. dist. fur. sacs’ BST: ig ee RN occ nicce 24.04 


SILVERY 
County, O., base; 6%—$22.75; 7 
10—$26.75; 11—-$27.75. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson -$23.75; 8—$24.75; 


9—$25.75; 





Jackson County, O., base; 10%—$27.75; 11—$28.75; 12—$380.25; 
13—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$84.75: 16—$36.25. 

Ir r ‘al O Mesabi bessemer .............. 4.65 
on O e Old range nonbess............. 4.65 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE EASTERN LOCAL ORES 

Gross ton, 51% % Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 


Lower Lake Ports Foundry and basic, 


Old range bessemer $4.80 56-630 con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Mesabi nonbess. ................ 4.50 Cop.-free low phos. 
High phosphorus .............. 4.40 58-60% (nom.)..... 10.00-10.50 


5&8 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.00 
No. Afr. & low phos. 9.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 
Swedish low phos... 9.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%.. 9.00 


Tungsten, spot, sh. 
ton unit, duty pd..$17.25-17.75 


N. F.: fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f....... $18.00 

Manganese Ore O 
(Nominal) 

Prices, not including duty, 
cents per unit, cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55% 24.00 
So. African, 52%.... 24.00 
So. Afr., 49-51%.... 22.00 
Indian, 58-50% ...... nominal 
Indian, 48-50% ...... nominal 
Refractories oO o 


Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
First Quality 
Pa.,; UL, . Ky... Bid., 

i UMS, Fd teagan $45.00 
PTI, Go cachcrontnesnn 48.00 
Second Quality 

Pa, tk ee 
Mo., Ga., Ala..... 40.00 
Ohio 
First quality .......:.. $40.00 
Intermediary .......... 36.00 
Second quality ........ 25.00 
MALLEABLE BUNG BRICK 
TN SOOO iciencsrssscels 50.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania .....:.... $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago.... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala.... 52.00 
MAGNESITE 
Dead burned grain, 
Chester, Pa., Bal- 
timore bases, net 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, 
Wash., base ........ 22.00 


BASIC BRICK 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 


Magnesite brick .... $65.00 

Chrome brick .......... 45.00 

Chemically bonded 
magnesite ............ 55.00 


Fluorspar, 85-5 © Oo 


Washed gravel, 


duty paid, tide, 

PN ica incsieinss $19.00 
Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky., net 

ton, carloads ...... $17.00 
Ferroalloys fs) oO 

Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

Ee TAG sii kccecn: 85.00 

del. Pittsburgh .... 90.24 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20%, 

dom. fur. spot?.. 26.00 
Ferrosilicon 50%, 

freight all., cl. .... 77.50 

Do., less carload.. 85.00 


Do., 75 per cent.. 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 
2% carbon 
1% carbon 
Ferrochrome, 
chromium, 
carbon, 
con. del. 
Ferrotungsten, 
stand., lb. cont. del. 1.35- 1.45 


90.00 
95.00 
105.00 





66-70 
4-6 
cts. Ib. 


10.00 


Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40% lIb., cont., 
on analysis 

Ferrotitanium, 
ec. L, prod. plant, 
frt. allow., net ton 

Spot, 1 ton, frt., 
TE: Satibictecciecs 
Do., under 1 ton.. 

Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. lL. 17- 
19%, Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 
$2 unitage 

Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. 1, 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
ARETE oss a. 

Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 50-60%, Ib. 0.95 

Molybdate, lb. cont. 0.80 
7Carloads, Quan. diff. apply. 


Nonferrous Mill Products 


F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
except as specified. Copper, 
brass products based on 8.50c 


2.70- 2.90 


137.50 


7.00 
7.50 


50.00 


65.00 


Conn. copper 
Sheets 
Yellow brass 
PUMSEPERD |” Seskadindeccies 14.25 
Copper, hot rolled.. 15.50 
Lead, cut, to job- 

NUM > sacs teencucek Pees 7.75 
Zinc, 100-lb. base.... 9.00 
Tubes and Pipes 
High yellow brass 16.75 
Seamless copper .... 16.75 
Rods 
High yellow brass 12.75 
Copper, hot rolled.. 12.75 
Anodes 
Copper untrimmed.. 13.25 
Wire 

Yellow brass 
Ls ae 14.75 


Old Metals oO oO 


Deal, buying prices, cents lb. 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
INOW WOT cscisccscvsecens 4.75- 5.00 
ST eee 4.62146-4.87% 


*Cleveland 4.75- 5.00 
St. Louis 4.75- 5.00 
Heavy Copper and Wire 


RO EE oss seotsavnncas 6.25-6.37% 
Chicago, No. 1 ....5.874%4-6.12% 
MRO VOIRINE  ccecciniceschasers 5.75- 6.00 
Sh, AMEE  scaecoesc icedtbeue 5.50- 5.75 
Composition Brass Borings 
POT RE. hos cssvicviacs 4.50- 4.75 
Light Copper 
New York. .............5.87146-5.62% 
i ae 4.6216-4.87% 
CHOVRIRINE svccissensrccres 4.75- 5.25 
A a ree 5.00- 5.25 


Light Brass 


Chicago _..........0.0.00:2-6249-2.87% 
CROVOIGMG 5 iicnicaccasds, 2.50- 2.75 
Lead 
INOW WORK oisscscivoccesss 3.00- 3.25 
RGU INTE, © oasiceccSuxbucieans 3.00- 3.25 
CSN  sdicasicdiceniseeass 2.75- 3.00 
Sets EMONIUIE  cadivacsessixeates 8.25- 3.40 
Zine 
MEOW TOP Saceessctes 2.25- 2.50 
STL 2.00- 2.25 
i OUTS ci icessaceachens 2.50- 2.75 

Aluminum 


*Clipps, soft, Clev.... 12.00-12.50 
*Borings, Cleveland 6.25- 6.75 
*Mixed, cast, Cleve.. 10.25-10.75 


Mixed cast, St. L..... 11.75-12.00 
Secondary Metals oO 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.75 
*Remelt al. St. No. 12 15.00 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


Corrected to Friday night. 





Gross tons delivered 








HEAVY MELTING STEEL oO ANGLE BARS—STEEL Oo Fastern Pa, ..........::.. 6.00 Chicago, rolled steel 11.00-11.50 
Birmingham ............ 10.00-10.50 Chicago ccccccccccscesosees 11.00-11.50 New York, dealers... 1.50- 1.75 Cincinnati, iron 8.00- 8.50 
Boston, dealers ...... S.70= 6.90 “St Yonin’.......:........ ONO. O66 PUCCEDUPEH, «20.5000. 8.25- 8.75 Eastern Pa., iron 12.50-13.00 
BGAIO, NO. 4 cccsecciis 11.00-12.00 z , Eastern Pa., steel 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 0.0... 9.50-16.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Q O CAST IRON BORINGS O Pittsburgh, iron 11.00-11.50 
Chicago, No. 1 ......:. 9.50-10.00 Buffalo, billets and Birmingham, plain.. 4.50- 5.00 Pittsburgh, steel 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 9.00- 9.50 bloom crops. ........ 13.00-14.00 Boston, chemieal.... 8.50- 9.00 St. Louis, iron 8.25- 8.75 
Cleveland, IOs Discos 8.50- 9.00 Cleveland, billet, Boston, dealers ...... 3.25- 3.50 St. Louis, steel 9.00- 9.50 
Rreerare, ING ‘2: ia.....:. 8.00- 8.50 bloom crops ........ 13.00-13.50 Buffalo 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit, No. 2 ....0.. 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa. crops.. 15.00-15.50 Chicago 6.00- 6.50 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP oO Oo 
PRASterh: Pa... ....0i4...... 10.00-10.50 pittsburgh, billet, Cincinnati, dealers 1.50- 5.00 Birmingham 9 00- 9.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 8.00- 8.50 bloom crops .......... 14.75-15.25 Cleveland 7.00- 7.50 B cen Nan. & at 6.00 
POO, Tis, cascinroistic 8.00- 8.50 Pittsburgh, sheet Detroit os 5.50- 6.00 amaaee en Boe 7, Phy 0 
Granite City, . 8.50- 9.00 bar CHOI edercctcnes 13.75-14.25 E. Pa., chemical...... 12.00-15.00 Buffaic etd Ps OD i.cone ae vo 
Granite City, No. 2. 7.00- 7.50 New York, dealers 1.50- 1.75 B fal : wat 4 ears 
N.Y; deal: ROR... 8.50 FROGS, SWITCHES Q O Pittsburgh ................ 8.25- 8.75 Ch eae, MACH. , 11.50 srr 
, . 7 ~ ‘ag agr e i000 . 
N. X., deal. No, 2.... FAO ICME © ih ick se cesiesaoveone 9.50-10.00 St. Louis (2s £258) cea "s 
: : ati » . Chicago, mach, net 8.50- 9.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 1.... 11.75-12.25 St. Louis, cut .......... 9.00- 9.50 ‘ Pace piles ; ‘_ 
Valleys, No. 1 ........ 11.50-12.00 PIPE AND FLUES) Q Gy Sak Pree net... 8.08 2.08 
3 SHOVELING STEEL 0 Oo Ctnsdersnt i ailasin 175- 5.25 Cinci., mach. cup... 9.50-10.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS oO diet aenenced incinnati, dealers... 4.75- 5.25 Gjeveland, cupola 11.75-12.25 
es SOREED on 2050-13-50 ederal, Ill. ........... 8.00: 850 RAILROAD GRATE BARS 8 Detroit, net — 
Chicago, factory 8.50- 9.00 y egear ” City ill 700. 750 Svan ie s Eastern Pa., cupola 12.00 
i eg Lt ae re g.50- 9.00 Granite City, epg caer Buffalo 6.00- 4.00 pittsburgh, cupola.. 13.00-13.50 
TOON vecsictsieasiniericses 7.50- 8.00 RAILROAD WROUGHT go Chicago, net %.f9- (29 San Kranciseo, del.. 13.50-14.00 
E. Pa., new mat...... 9.50-10.00 55. ineham 6.50-. 7.00 cnr t.o0- 9.00 Seattle 7.00- 8.50 
Pittsburgh .......... 11.25-11.75 7 ren» Beasucioncee on a wastern Fa. : 8.20 St. Louis, No. 1 8.25- 8.75 
ST ER an 7.50- 8.00 Boston, dealers ee 6.00- 6.50 New York, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 gt 1. No. 1 mach.. 10.00-10.50 
Vallevs 11.00-11.50 Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 8.00- 8.00 St. Louis ............... 6.00- 6.50 
~ ere ten peered : = Buffalo, INO: SD nicccsccse 15,00212.00 HEAVY CAST 
BUNDLED SHEETS QO O Chicago, No. 1 net.. 8.25- 8.75 FORGE FLASHINGS 9 Oo : 0 O 
SONNE Si cdescbccsocsvctncons 7.50- 8.00 Chicago, No. 2 ....... 9.50-10.00 Boston, dealers 1.00- 4.75 Boston, del. 6.50- 6.75 
Cincinnati, del. ......... 6.50- 7.00 Cincinnati, No. 2.... 7.50- 8.00 Buffalo ..... aes! 11.00-11.50 Buffalo, break 8.50- 9.0 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 7.00- 7.25 Eastern Pa, .........s000 10.00 (Cleve... over 10 in 8.00- 8.50 Cleveland, break 8.25- 8.75 
Pittepureh | ......:..:. 10.25-10.75 Nw. Y. Nos 1 deals: ... 7.25- 7.75 Detroit 6.50- 7.00 Detroit, break. 6.50- 7.00 
=) ee OL 5.00- 5.50 St. Louis, No. 1........ 5.50- 6.00 Detroit, auto net 9.00- 9.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE oO St. Louis, No. 2........ 8.00- 8.50 FORGE SCRAP 0 O Eastern Pa. 10.50-11.00 
CIN raccactacccaisoens 5.00- 5.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE O Boston, dealers 1.00- 4.75 N. Y., No. 1, deal 7.00- 7.50 
Cincinnati 5.00- 5.50 Bos 4.50- 4.75 Chicago, heavy 11.00-11.50 N. Y., break. deal 6.50- 7.00 
Detroit 4.50- 5.00 “geod Pa ghia ede 96 Eastern Pa. 10.09 Pittsburgh 10.29-10.79 
ae tc re 4.50- 5.00 “ee = Gaga? ono ‘ sights - 
; ra New York, dealers... 3.50- 3.75 Ss NSOMS MALLEABLE 0 oO 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT fal : a a Oo 
Birmingham. ........... isne-istg: “we 0 a 8t. Louis rere ee eee ery 
EOMMRE OND iicisantdiececsap cases 13.00-13.50 Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 10.50-11.50 ‘RNIN suffa oO 2.50-13.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) ..... 11.50-12.00 Chicago, No. 1 ...... 3.75- 9.25 ALE TURNINGS OF §f© Chicago, R.’R. 11.00-11.50 
Chicago -(2 ft.) ....... 12.00-12.50 Cinci., No. 1 deal 6.00- 6.50 Boston, dealers ........  4.50- 5.00 Cincinnati, agri, del. 8.00 8.50 
Cincmnati, del. .;.;..:. 10.50-11.00 Cincinnati, No. 2... 7.00- 7.25 Buffalo ............. seeseees 9.00- 9.50 Cinci., R. R. del. 9.00- 9.50 
SEINIEG sic caapa ta eeebibine 10.00-10.50 Cleveland ; 7.00- 7.25 Chicago, elec. fur 9.50-10.00 Cleveland, rail. 12.50-13.00 
Pitts., open-hearth, Detroit, No. 1 new.. 7.00- 7.50 Cleveland 7.00- 7.25 Detroit, auto 8.50- 9.00 
3 ft. and less ...... 14.00-14.50 Valleys, new No. 1.. 11.00-11.50 lastern Pa. .... 11.00 St. Louis, R. R. 9.00- 9.50 
* . » =o hee ~ s ( eu. f We 7 . > > 4 9 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 10.75-11.25 MACHINE TURNINGS 7 St. Louis 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa., R, R. 11.50-12.00 
Syaet RAMS, SCRAP =8€=—sS Os Bimingham ............... 4.50- 5.00 STEEL CAR AXLES 9 O RAILS FOR ROLLING oO 
PO? See 6:25- 7.00 Boston. dealers 1.95- 1.50 Birmineh 0.50-11.5( 7 
CHICAGO oneeeeessererseeen 9.50-10.00 Buffalo mo: 5.00 5.50 —aiawhrag oe point han oko see ee eee 
P F a @ OF 9 FE > AIO  sevsccves : ° 0. - 00 »OStON, S ), 0 J. - Jv we oe e - 
Siar tie. ————eee 12.25-12.75 Chicago .................... 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo .........c.sccc.. 13.00 13.50 aenhwesr ap ve ey rte 
STOVE PLATE Oo O Cincinnati, dealers.. 4.50- 5.00 Chicago, net 11.00-11.50 Boston, searets a bps 
Birmingham ............ 7.00- 8.00 a 7.00- 7.25 Eastern Pa. .... 14.00-15.00 Buffalo 12.00-12 o0 
Boston, dealers ...... 3.25- 3.75 Detroit ........ _~ 4.50- 5.00 St. Louis ......... 11.00-11.50 Chicago 11.00-11 +4 
POE | civessvuciscavaces 9.00- 9.50 Eastern Pa. ............ N= 8100 Eastern Pa. 12.00 13.00 
Chicago, net .......... 7.00- 7.50 New York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 SHAFTING oO o New York, dealer 7.50 8.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.00- 5.50 pittsbureh . 7.25- 7.75 Boston, ship point.. 10.25-10.50 St. Louis 9.75-10.25 
PICTON; DOG cin esecpssees 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis 1.00- 4.50 Eastern Pa 16.00 
a . Ny ° 4 : . ov sas Ge saccoccscccsse ° I TE IRES 
Bastern Pa. .... 8.50- 9.00 Valleys ...sccesecseessen 7.50- 8.00 New York, dealers. 10.75.1125 “ o 
Mm. 2. Weal... Tary...... 6.00 St. Louis 12.50-13.00 Chicago (cut) 11.00-11.50 
BE, FUE ca ncceciets. ss 6.50- 7.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS a) ae Lees. Na. 1... 9.75-10.25 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS oO For Blast Furnace Use CAR WHEELS Oo 0 
Buffalo essoayhentnesetnses 13.00-13.50 Boston, dealers ....... 3.25- 3.50 Birmingham, iron 850- 9.00 LOW. PHOS. PUNCHINGS Oo 
Chicago, BDYINES: 6 LL00+2150 Baal: ccnccsevscscciiccssss. 6.50- 7.00 Boston, iron deal..... 6.50- 6.75 Buffalo 13.75-14.25 
Eastern eee 13.50 Cincinnati, dealers... 4.50- 5.00 Buffalo, iron .......... 12.25-12.75 Chicago 11.00-11.50 
PPERUMOUOT RT o05cciscvscces 14.00-14.50 Cleveland ............. 7.00- 7.25 Buffalo, steel 13.00-13.50 Eastern Pa. 14.50-15.00 
BG Tse «ici... 9.50=10,00: Tetra. § ..ccccccceccesssss. 5.50- 6.00 Chicago, iron 10.50-11.00 Pittsburgh 13.50-14.00 
Nonferrous Metal Prices of the Week 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
, —Copper————_- Straits Tin Lead Ahimi- 
Electro., Lake,del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num Antimony Ingot 
del.Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures NY. St. L. St. L. 98-99% Spot, N. Y. Nickel 
MY 26  sicccrcccscrcsccescceees 8.50 8.62% 8.25 53.00 52.97% 4.00 3.85 4.35 #99 90) 8.371% 36.00 
RS. cksakscpenvavtvnsindeuss 8.50 8.62% 8.25 53.10 53.00 4.00 3.85 4.35 *29 G() 825 36.00 
MAY 29 asscsscarccoscccescesess 8.50 8.62% 8.25 53.00 52.90 4.00 3.85 4.30 *22.90 8.25 36.00 
May 30—Holiday 
May BE <hGieasdaiscsciwessecee 8.50 8.62% 8.25 52.60 52.47% 4.00 3.85 4.30 *92.90 8.25 86.00 
ee Oye ee ee eee 8.50 8.62% 8.25 52.37% 52.30 4.00 3.85 4.30 *22.90 8.25 26.00 
*Nominal range 19.00e to 22.90c. 
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Warehouse Iron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 








STEEL BARS 0 REINFORC. BARS Oo Philadelphia* 3.00c NO. 10 BLUE 0 HOOPS oO 
, 3.00¢ itts gh(h) 3.20 j * 2 Baltimore 2.80c 
Baltimore* 3.00 Bulbale: oun. 1.95¢ Pittsburgh ( Baltimore’.... 3.20c  Baltimore....... 
Boston++ 3.05c Chattanooga. 3.41¢ Portland. ...... 8.55¢ Bostonj7 ...... 3.40¢ BOBTOD | cesciseses 4.40¢ 
suffalo .. 2.95¢ Chicago ......2.10¢-2.60¢ San Francisco = 3.55¢ Buffalo ......... 3.10¢ Buffalo .......... 3.55¢ 
Chattanooga 3.41¢ Cleveland (c) 1.97%c Seattle .......... yo Chattanooga.. 3.51¢ Chicago ........ 3.45¢ 
Chicago ........ 3.05¢ Cincinnati 3.10¢c St. Louis ...... sake Chicago ........ 3.20c Cincinnati... 3.60c 
Cincinnati 3.25c Houston ......... 3.25¢ St. Paul ........ 3.500 Cincinnati 3.35¢ Det., No. 14 
Cleveland 3.05¢ Los Ang., cl... 2.15c TUlSA ........000000 -90C Cleveland ...... 3.26¢ _and lighter 3.53%e 
CORRE siersace 3.13%c New Orleans 8.50c Det., 8-10 ga. 3.28% New York...... 3.77¢ 
Houston ......... 3.00¢ Pitts., plain(h)  3.15¢ PLATES 0 Houston ......... 3.35¢ Philadelphia.. 3.55¢ 
Los Angeles 3.70¢ Pitts., twisted Baltimore* 3.00c Los Angeles.. 3.80c Pittsburgh (h) 3.85¢ 
New Orleans 3.40c squares (h) 3.27%%c Bostont 1084 3.23 New Orleans 3.70¢c BORETO cic... 5.60e 
New Yorkt(d) 3.32¢ San Francisco _—2.45¢ Buffalc T soveee 320c New York...... 3.42¢ St. Paul.......... 3.75¢ 
Pittsburgh(h)  3.00c _— Seattle .......... Sic, Tamas sin | Een. 3.75¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
Philadelphia* 3. 00¢ St. LOU ince 3.44¢ Chi ." 3.25c Philadelphia* 3.20c : . 
San Francisco 3.60 ee 3.25¢ Cometic eo 3 45c Pittsburgh(h)  3.10c Baltimore (c) 3.71¢ 
Seattle 60c Young. ........2.80¢-2.60¢ Cleveland 4g. : San Francisco 3.75c Boston ........ 4.00c-4.50¢ 
St. Louis ..... 3.29 ahd ae *- Seattle .......... 3.75¢ Buffalo (h)....  3.55¢ 
St. Paul .....i.. 3.00c oe — 3.36c St. Louis ...... 3.44¢c Chattanooga* 4.06c 
TONGA cnccsscovese 3.25¢ ae SE eae Se0c « St. Paul ........ 3.45¢ Chicago (h).. 3.50¢ 
oes | ae Tulsa .............. 3.70¢c Cincinnati ... —-3.70¢ 
SHAPES OG = Detroit, %-in. —3.65¢ Cleveland (h) _—3.50c 
| Houston ....... 3.00C NO. 24 BLACK DO Detroit .......... 3.6346C 
—-r ee gian et os Angeies.. ane Baltimore*+ 3.76c Los Ang.(f)(d)  5.95c¢ 
. 30stonf7 ...... 3.22c New Orleans 3.60c ast ve te N Avan 4.30¢ 
IRON BARS oO Buffalo .......... $.20c New York(d) 3.45¢ ter ee cae New a Mg 
Portland 3.40c Chattanooga.. 3.61¢c Philadelphia* 3.00¢e UEEERIED  ceoessecs 0.40 Philadelphi 3 73c 
aa oa ac hind : 5.0 Chattanooga.. 4.41¢ lladeipnhia.. ° 
Baltimore*.... 3.00¢ CRICRBO .:crs000 3.25¢ Phila. floor.... 5.00c on 4 Sittst hth 345 
inci ; Chicago : 4.10¢c Pittsburgh (h) .45¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.41¢ Cincinnati .... 3.45¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.20c os a5 Pr essase 435 Portland (f).. 4.15¢ 
Chicago .......... 2.75¢ Cleveland ...... 3.36c Portland ...... 3.55¢ ‘leveland. sees 1 ic San Fran.(f)(d) 5.95¢ 
Cincinnati .... 3.25¢ Detroit .......... 3.45¢ San Francisco 3.55c Cleveland ...... ae Seattle (f) (d) 4.16c 
J 7 8.32 3.55 Detroit’ ....:..... 4.185c eattie . 
New Yorkt(d) 3.32¢ Houston ......+. 3.00c Seattle ........... -55c St. Paul 3.20¢ 
2 j 3.49 Los Angeles 4.35¢ ot. Paul.......... . 
Philadelphia* 3.00c Los Angeles.. 3.70c St. Louis ...... 3.49¢c 4 - . ree Speer 3.74¢ 
° Tear 5 New York...... 4.05¢ st. Louis........ : 
St. Louis ...... 3.29¢ New Orleans 3.60c St. Paul ........ 3.25¢ Dhiladelphia® 3.80 Tulsa mance 4.65¢ 
NIL. asdecesssionte 3.25c New York(d) 3.42¢c ._ “eee 3.50c Philade phia*; 3.80c tulsa .......... 
se ila Pittsburgh**.. 3.80¢ COLD ROLL. STRIP 9 
Portiand ........ 4.40c L 
San Francisco 4.40¢c Boston, 0.100- 
7 | d S | p . f E Seattie . ~.......... 4.40c a 500 Ib. — 
St, - ZOwis.......: 3.94¢ ee .385¢c 
urrent Iron an teel Frices of Europe St. Paul.......... 2.695¢ Buffalo... 5.26¢ 
s ‘ May 31 i ne 4.75¢ Chicago (b).. .45¢c 
Dollars mn Rates of meerredeiatte y poied pot 
Export Prices f. ©. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) NO. 24 GAL. SHEETS 9 Cleveland (b) —3.20c 
3alti * 36c Detroit. .......... 3.33¢ 
+ Baltimore*?.. 4.36¢c . 
British Continental Buftal 4.00¢ Philadelphia 4.00c¢ 
gross tons Channe lor North Sea ports, metric tons UTLALO  ae0000000 ’ New York...... 4.70¢ 
U. K. ports Gold parity, $4.8665 Boston (g).... 4.75c St Reude 5740 
PIG IRON £sd Eed £Esd Chattanooga.. 5.01lc oc, 4Ouls........ . 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon. $15.21 3 00 $8.03 1130 Chicago (h).. 4.70c 
Basic bessemer.. .. 13.69 2 14 0* 7.30 1100 Cincinnati .... 4.85¢ (b) Plus straighten- 
Hematite, Phos. .03- 05. 15.59 dient whe vant ong a tase ing, cutting and quan- 
| eee 5 ee ae 2 
SEMIFINISHED tity differentials. , 
STEEL Houston ......... a (c) Plus mill, size 
oe _ S- (Soe $11.44 2 70 Los Angeles.. 5.05c and quantity extras, 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage. Se ee 39.55 7160 21.90 4100 New Orleans 4.95¢ (d) Minus quant. diff. 
New York...... 4.25c (e) New mill classif. 
FINISHED STEEL eS , Pitts.** (h) 4.30-4.60c if) Rounds ently. 
Standard rails............ $39.29 7 15 0 $06.77 Sige ene Portland ........ 5.00¢c (g) 50 bundles or 
Merchant bars............ - Oc 7 10 0 -69c to ./lc ; -Oto) 5 0 San Francisco 5.00c war 
Structural shapes......... l67c 7 76 -63c to .66c 2176to3 00 Seattle 5.00¢c over. ; : 
Plates, 14 in. or 5 mm.... 1.8le 8 00 Ic 4 26 St I omin agit 4.54¢c (h) Outside delivery, 
5 lack, 2 age oO st. Louis........ ° “ 38. 
a yoo oa eee. a mt 1.21 to 1.24c 5100 to 5 12 6 st. Paul... 4.19¢ 10c less 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr...  2.54¢ 11 5 0 1.43c 6 10 ee 5.10¢ 
¢ ; ) laaaes 1.86c 8 50 88 4 00 - f tDomestic bars. 
oo — is | ees © _ 1.18¢ Cs ee Philadelphia*t  4.40c *Plus quan. extras. 
Galvanized wire, base.. ‘ 2.60c 11 10 0 1. 38¢ to 1.40c 6 3O6too /6 **Under 25 bundles. 
Wire nails, base.......... 2.71lc 12 00 1.27¢ 5150 BANDS QO, *750 or more bundles. 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs.. $ 4 37 «= 017 3 , ene 2. 30¢ *Mew - extras apply. 
British hcusmhone anese $85 delivered Atlantic seabo snd die paid. German eiinenenieen Boston#} ...... 3.40 #+#Base 40,000 owt 
1 ae Buffalo .......... 3.30c¢ extras on less. 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported eee. © ae Prices at Detroit, 
Chicago .......... 3.45¢c Cl ae Cha 
a was 3 3 .60c “leveland, hicago, 
French Belgian Reich Cincinnati .... ; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati 
£sd Francs ‘rancs Marks Cleveland ...... 3.51¢c Chatt ’ New Y sy 
i da vee : "9 © ee bs hen : it, %-in. attanooga, New York, 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5...... $17.11 3 7 6(a) $12.52 190 $13.78 295 $24.62 63 | Detroit, Boston, St. Louis on 
Basic bessemer pig iron.... 16.48 3 5 O(a)*12.19 185 13.54 290 27.16 (b)69.50 and lighter 3.531%4c h ’ ii . “ 
Furnace coke. wae 0% 4.44 0176 7.91 120 5.14 110 2.52 19.25 Houston ........ 3.25¢ heavier lines are su - 
Billets... .. ae * hen 2 28.34 430 20.55 440 37.71 96.50 Los Angeles 3.90¢ ject to new quantity 
0 er aa Aas ae 9 * : : Bich 
Seandard rails............ 1.86c 8 50 2.10c 700 2.3le 1,100 2.34c 132 aur 1 3.95 differentials: 
Merchant bars............ 1.94c 8 120 1.68c 560 1. 16c 550 1.95¢ 110 ‘ New Orleans -99C 
Structural shapes......... 1.98 8 150 1.65¢ 550 1. 16c 550 1.90c 107.50 New York(d) 3.77¢ 399 pounds and less, 
Plates, t 4-in. or 5 mm..... 1.92c 8 100 2.10c 700 1.47c 700 2.25¢ 127 Philadelphia... 3.30¢c up 50 cents; 400 to 
pee a si Aiea ean 2.37¢ 10 10 O0§ 2.55¢ 850f 1.63c 775t 2.55c 144f Pittsburgh (h) 3.85¢ 9999 pounds, base; 10,- 
Sheets, galv., corr. > ; : 5 315 5 SS. 37 Portland ...... 3.90¢ 000 to 19,999 unds 
2.94c 13 00 4.50c 1,500 3.15¢ 1,500 6.55¢ 370 ’ po . 
Re aut te see 390 9150 3.39 1130 231c 1100 —-3°06c_*173 San Francisco 4.05¢ 15 cents under; 20,000 
Bands and strips. : 2.37c¢ 10 10 0 1.95¢ 650 1.47¢ 700 2.25¢ 127 Seattle ........... 3.90¢ to 39,999 pounds, 25 
*Basic. tBritieh shie- plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. $1 to 3 mm. basic price. St. Pavil.......... 3.20c cents under; 40,000 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. oe 3.45¢ pounds and over, 35 
(a) del. Middlesbrough. (b) hematite St Taunus: ..... 3.69¢ cents under base. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 56 


Cleveland—The new steel code 
provides that when prices are once 
filed for a quarter they may not be 
advanced during that period, in ef- 
fect guaranteeing consumers maxi- 
mum prices for three months. On 
the other hand, it does not prevent 
producers from filing lower prices, 
without any other restriction than 
might be imposed by their costs and 
ethics of fair practice. The code 
was made effective June 11 to provide 
a 10-day period in which new prices 
might be filed June 1, but books were 
opened at the current levels; for 
soft steel bars 1.95c, base Cleveland. 
The apparent tendency of the new 
code to loosen the market led some 
consumers last week to wait before 
releasing more material for second 
quarter contracts. Consumers with 
definite requirements increased their 
specifications due to steel strike 
threats. 

Pittsburgh—On small spot orders 
for merchant bars, producers are not 
able to promise shipments much 
earlier than two to three weeks in 
view of contract obligations which 
must be rolled and shipped during 
June, <A portion of unfilled balances 
on bars were cancelled as May closed, 
where contracts had been on a 
monthly basis, The hot-rolled car- 
bon bar market is quoted 1.90c base, 
Pittsburgh, and presumably will con- 
tinue so for third quarter. Hot- 
rolled alloy bars at 2.55c, Pittsburgh, 
are unchanged. 

Chicago—Third quarter bar prices 
will continue at recent levels, 1.95c¢ 
for soft steel bars, 1.85¢c for rail 
steel and 1.75¢c for bar iron, While 
specifications are slightly smaller 
than several weeks ago, the rate con- 
tinues fairly heavy and shipments 
are aided by apprehension on the 
part of consumers regarding supplies 
in the event of a strike this month. 
Automotive and farm implement 
consumption is moderately lower. 
Tractor manufacturers are main- 
taining fairly active operations. 

New York—Specifications for com- 
mercial steel bars are short of expec- 
tations but show improvement. Speci- 
fications are largely from manufac- 
turing consumers. 

Philadelphia—Prices of commer- 
cial steel bars are expected to go in- 
to third quarter unchanged. Con- 
tracting is expected to be light for 
the present, with opening of books 
probably delayed until steel code 
changes are better understood. Pro- 
ducers expect little pressure from 
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consumers for the present. With 
consumers protected against declines 
under the new code regulation, re- 
gardless of the type of contract some 
steelmakers believe contracting for 


third quarter will be particularly 
light. 
Washington — The navy closes 


June 8 on 502 tons of steel forgings 
under schedule 2566. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 56 

Pittsburgh—The market on plates 
for third quarter continues at 1.85c 
base, Pittsburgh, through the infer- 
ence of producers recently in failing 
to announce different asking prices 
since May 21. McClintic-Marshall 
Corp. is completing fabrication and 
assembly of 600 tons of plates at 
Leetsdale, Pa., in two twin-hull drill- 
ing barges for the Texas Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex. Tankmakers report an ab- 
sence of orders and little inquiry. 

Cleveland—Books for second quar- 
ter were opened June 1 at 1.85c, base, 
Pittsburgh, for steel plates. This 
incorporates the $3 a ton advance 
announced in April for all material 
not previously covered by contract. 
Little interest so far is manifest in 
third quarter requirements, as con- 
sumers still have large tonnages to 
take this month on second quarter 
contracts. Steel strike threats have 
stimulated orders to some extent. Re- 
leases for railroad material lead in 
the market. 

Chicago—Plate demand is largely 


miscellaneous, with inquiries for 
tanks and other fabricated plate 
products light. Structural work is 


taking fair sized tonnages, while re- 
quirements of railroads and equip- 
ment builders show further gains. 

Boston—A fair volume of steel 
plates is being specified. Two tanks 
at Portland, Me., take close to 800 
tons, Small water tank inquiry is 
increasing. 

New York—Specifications from oil 
companies lead in the steel plate mar- 
ket and are expanding. Some sellers 
report a sharp spurt the past few 
days. The Standard Oil Co. is closing 
on a large tonnage for a refinery in 
the West Indies and several oil com- 
panies are considering extensive 
tank car repairs. The Standard 
project for the West Indies will re- 
quire about 6000 tons of plates, 
shapes and bars, most of which is 
reported placed. 

Philadelphia—Production of steel 
plates is expanding in this area, re- 
flecting heavier releases. Railroad 





and ship tonnage is moving ahead of 
schedule as a precaution in case of a 
strike of steel workers, 


Contracts Placed 


890 tons, eight tanks, Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Corp., Whiting, Ind., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

750 tons, repairs to 20 Carnegie Steel Co 
coal barges, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, irrigation work, Rio Grande 
conservation district, Alburquerque, 
N. Mex., to Wyatt Metal & Boiler 
Works, Dallas, Tex. 

300 tons, storage tanks, Crown Central 
Petroleum Corp., Houston, Tex., to 


Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

100 tons, dump bodies, garbage depart- 
ment, Sacramento, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, tanks, Waynesboro, Va., to 
Western Gas Construction Co Ft. 


Wayne, Ind. 


Contracts Pending 


1500 tons, 20 to 30-inch welded pipe 
East bay municipal utility 
Oakland, Calif.; Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co., Berkeley, Calif.. low 

139 tons, Norfolk, Va., navy 
schedule 735; bids soon. 

100 tons, boiler for San Joaquin coun 
ty hospital, Stockton, Calif.; bids 
opened, 

Unstated tonnage, water tank, Clear 
Spring, Md., Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works, Chicago, low, $5300. 

Unstated tonnage, 500,000-gallon ele 
vated water tower, Two Rivers, Wis.; 
bids June 7. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 56 


yard, 


Pittsburgh—For the second con- 
secutive week, operations in the sheet 
industry here hold at between 65 to 
70 per cent, present schedules being 
maintained by a well diversified list 
of orders. Sellers have opened books 
for the third quarter at the following 
prices, Pittsburgh base: black sheets, 
2.65¢e; galvanized, 3.25c; No. 10 hot- 
rolled 2.00c; No. 20 cold-rolled 3.15c; 
and No. 10 cold-rolled, 2.55c. 

Cleyeland—Most of the 
sheet consumers, including leading 
automobile manufacturers, specified 
75 to 80 per cent of the sheet ton- 
nage due them on May contract 
quotas. Producers still are confident 
that shipments in June will exceed 
those of May by a considerable mar- 
gin, in completion of second quar 
ter obligations. Specifications from 
automobile interests last week again 
increased moderately, strengthening 
mill backlogs for this month and 
its improving operating schedules. 
Books were opened June 1 for third 
quarter on the basis of the new 
prices. A few sales have been booked 
at these prices for prompt shipment 


large 
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to consumers who failed to cover 
all their quarter require- 
ments 

Chicago—-With backlogs heavy, 
some sheet mills are sold up for the 
balance of this quarter. Shipments 
to most major consuming industries 
are well maintained and deliveries 
are being pushed in some instances 
because of the possibility of a cessa- 
tion of operations later this month 
on account of the proposed strike. 
Sheet requirements of some automo- 
tive plants continue heavy, although 
the tendency in total consumption is 
downward slightly. Third quarter 
sheet prices are expected to continue 


second 


at current levels. 

Boston——Sheet specifications have 
eased off. Demand is well diversified 
and carload shipments are frequent. 

New York— Sheet mills can still 
book a little more tonnage for June 
and are centering their efforts on 
getting specifications in immediately. 
Prices generally are being extended 
into third quarter. 

Philadelphia Specifications are 
heavier than a week ago, with most 
producers still able to take some ad- 
ditional tonnage. Strike threats 
probably have stimulated more ac- 
tivity in sheets than in any other 
products. One of the larger manu- 
facturing consumers in this district 
not only has specified to the limit of 
contracts, but has bought additional 
tonnage at the current higher prices. 

Buffalo Buffalo district sheet 
mills continue to operate at 85 to 90 
per cent. This rate will be continued 
throughout most of this month, bar- 
ring labor troubles. 

Youngstown, O.—-Sheet consum- 
ers in the Youngstown district will 
benefit considerably by the new steel 

which sets up a _ Pittsburgh 
differential of 7% cents per 100 
pounds on sheets and strip for this 
district, compared with a former 
differential ranging from 11% to 14 


code, 


cents. 

Cincinnati—Specifications on seec- 
ond quarter contracts for sheets are 
heavier, possibly due to desire of con- 
sumers to accumulate stocks. Pro- 
duction at close to 60 per cent 
throughout June is indicated by back- 
logs. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 57 

Pittsburgh—Third quarter books 
on carbon cold-finished steel bars 
have been opened at prices unchanged 
from second quarter, 2.10¢ _ base, 
Pittsburgh; 2.15c, Cleveland and Chi- 
cago; 2.20c, Buffalo; 2.30c, Detroit; 
and 2.35c, eastern Michigan. Prices 
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on turned and ground shafting also 
continue unchanged. It was general- 
ly expected recently that cold-finished 
bars would be advanced $3 a ton. 
Philadelphia—cCold-finished steel 
bar price of 2.10c, Pittsburgh, will be 
extended into third quarter it is un- 
derstood here, instead of an advance, 
as had been expected by some ob- 


servers, 


Railroads | 


Track Material Prices, Page 57 


Relatively little buying of steel is 
being done by railroads as their needs 
for the most part have been covered 
for the present. Rail mills are work- 
ing at backlogs, those in the Buffalo 
district producing about 25,000 tons 
in May while those in the Pittsburgh 
district are operating steadily at 
about 5000 tons per week Chicago 
rail mills are about 40 per cent of 
capacity. 

The Nickel Plate has distributed 
about 1100 tons of track fastenings 
among a number of makers. Ship- 
ments of track accessories are steady 
and in good volume on previous or- 
ders. Prices have not been changed. 

Several oil companies are preparing 
to launch a substantial program of 
repairs on oil tank ears. Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton is inquiring for 15 
bulk cement cars of 50 tons capacity. 

Domestic freight car awards in May 
involve 717 cars, of which 500 were 
for the Chicago Great Western and 
200 for the Central of Georgia. This 
compares with 800 in April, 30 in 
March, 19,725 in February and 152 
in January. May awards bring the 
total for the first five months to 21,- 
424. This is the largest five-month 
total since 1930 when 31,606 cars 
were bought. In 1929 the total cars 
bought was 56,930 in the first five 
months. 

1934 1933 1932 1931 
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Car Orders Placed 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 


lightweight, streamlined train, three 
articulated cars, with a diesel-electric 


power plant at either end, to Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corp., Akron, O. 


Car Orders Pending 


Detroit, Toledo & Tronton, 15 bulk ce- 
ment cars, 50 tons capacity; inquiry 
expected soon. 

Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Balti- 
more, two transformer cars, 110 and 
160 tons capacity; bids asked. 


Rail Orders Pending 


Panama Canal office, Washington, 1450 
gross tons, rails, angle bars, frogs, 
switches and guard rail. 





PF: 
Ipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 57 


Pittsburgh — Shipments against 
second-quarter contracts still are the 
heaviest in some months with move- 
ment of this nature in oil country 
material outstanding. For miscel- 
laneous railroad repair work boiler 
tube specifications have been good 
and the automotive industry’s buy- 
ing of mechanical tubing is still at 
a fare rate. Pipe prices hold un 
changed with the exception of the 
new detailed method of quoting boil- 
er tubes, which is now in effect. 

Chicago—Pipe producers antici- 
pate the release of considerable busi- 
ness now pending during the next 
two months. Political considerations 
may have an influence in speeding 
work during late summer and early 
fall, «and ‘with a large tonnage in- 
volved in projects on which bids 
have been taken or are to be re- 
ceived soon, prospects still are fav- 
orable for good activity for the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Boston—Cast pipe buying is in 
small lots although a fair volume is 
coming out with government financ- 
ing, including several inquiries of 
500 tons and under, Small steel 
merchant pipe has picked up due to 
miscellaneous building. 

New York—Contracts for the New 
York city water tunnel shaft No. 2, 
one of the first projects to be under- 
taken with PWA loans, close June 11, 
involving about 7000 tons of pipe, 
valves, gates and other mechanical 
equipment. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


3744 tons, 12-inch, class 150, Los An- 
geles, allocated as follows: 1172 tons 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J.; 1172 tons to Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; and 1400 tons to National Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

340 tons, 8-inch and under, Newton, 
Mass., to R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

330 tons, 10-inch, Salem, Va., to Lynch- 
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burg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
100 tons, 6 and 8-inch, Pullman and 

Walla Walla, Wash., to American 

Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


9300 tons, 6 to 16-inch, class 150, San 
Francisco, proposal 1204; bids opened. 

7000 tons, including valves, gates and 
other mechanical equipment, water 
tunnel shaft No. 2, New York; bids 
June 11. 

475 tons, 8-inch, Bethlehem, N. H. 

280 tons, 2 to 14-inch, class 150, Carlin, 
Nev.; bids opened. 

275 tons, 8-inch and under, also 60,000- 
gallon elevated steel tank, Warsaw, 
Ky.; bids June 7, Herman Drees, 
mayor. 

163 tons, 6-inch, class 150, 
Mont.; bids June 5. 

145 tons, 24 and 30-inch, class B, Long 
Beach, Calif.; bids opened. 

Unstated tonnage, 12 and 14-inch, for 
waterworks extension, Two Rivers, 
Wis.; bids June 7. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 57 


Gladstone, 


Pittsburgh—Prices of 2.00c, Pitts- 
burgh, on hot-rolled strip and 2.80c, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland, on cold- 
rolled strip, are being extended into 
early third quarter, at least, with 
some test expected when quarterly 
contracts are renewed. Specifications 
against expiring second quarter con- 
tracts still are heavy and shipments 
on some full-finished items of strip 
steel can not be promised in much 
less than two weeks. 

Cleveland—Some sellers here re- 
port cancellations of as much as 
25 per cent of the tonnage due con- 
sumers on contracts in May. This 
was caused mainly by the sharp drop 
in specifications from the automo- 
tive industry in the middle of the 
month, though releases from _ this 
source for June shipment are im- 
proving moderately. 

Chicago—Although the tendency 
in strip specifications and shipments 
recently has been downward, activ- 
ity has been aided slightly by orders 
in anticipation of a strike this month. 
Consumption in the automotive and 
miscellaneous industries has been 
holding fairly well but is off slightly 
from the rate a month ago. Hot-rolled 
strip is expected to continue next 
quarter at 2.10¢c, Chicago, with cold- 
rolled strip 2.80c¢c, Pittsburgh-Cleve- 
land. 

Boston—wWhile strip specifications 
have declined substantially, backlogs 
by most mills assure high operation 
through the remainder of the quar- 
ter. 

New York—-Sellers of steel strip 
are virtually out of the .market ex- 
cept on narrow strip, which is being 
released slowly. 
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STRENGTH... like this 





-.. is but one 
of the important 


advantages of 


EF BRICK 


‘HH much weight can these 
semi-refractory brick bear?” 
That’s an important question to 
engineers. And the picture above 


gives the answer! The load sus- 


tained is far greater than these 
brick would ever be required to 
support in actual service. 
Armstrong’s EF Insulating Brick 
have a crushing strength of 341 
pounds per square inch at room 
temperature; 581 pounds per square 
inch at 1800° F.; 483 pounds per 
square inch at 2100° F.; and 203 
pounds per square inch at 2500° F. 
But these semi-refractory brick 
offer more than just strength. 
Except where extreme abrasion or 
where slagging action is present, 
no fire brick are required. This 
means lighter walls, shorter heating 


time, speedier production. EF Brick 













THE ENTIRE 
WEIGHT OF A 150- 


LB. MAN is shown 
supported by a porce 
lain hanger-bli 
clamped betwee two 


special shapes of Arm 
strong 8 } I bric/ E 


How a standard 9” 
bg” 2 2h AI 
strong’s EF Brick 
can be cut to hold an 
electric heating 
ment hanger-bloc 






For 


struction, 


flat arch con- 
EF Brick 
can be suspended by 
means of pings 
through the ends of 
the brick. 


are available in all 9” shapes and in 
special shapes to order. Write for 
complete data to Armstrong Cork 


& Insulation Co., 985 Con- 





cord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong's 
HIGH TEMPERATURE PRODUCTS 


Armstrong’s..EF.. Nonpareil Brick 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 56 
Pittsburgh—Over 1000 tons of 
fabricated structural steel in four 
Pennsylvania state highway bridges 
go in for bids June 15. United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co. has been 
drawing plans and expects to take 
bids soon on the mill building for 


Ford Motor Co, to house its new 
strip mill. Bids on 5000 tons of 


structural steel for the proposed 
Struthers, O., strip mill of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., have 
been received but no definite award 
had been made, Plain structural 
shapes continue 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 
It was recently reported that the $3 
a ton advance in steel sheet piling 
would become effective May 25. In- 
stead, the effective date is June 11. 

Cleveland Erie railroad has 
awarded 730 tons for a bridge at 
Allegany, N. Y., and 250 tons for 
a bridge at Hamburg, N. Y., these 
tonnages being the largest placed 
here during the week. The Ohio 
state highway commissioin, Colum- 
bus, is taking bids June 6 on 650 
tons for a highway bridge in Pike 
county. The general market in this 
vicinity is quiet. 

Chicago——Structural awards still 
are made up of small individual lots. 
About 1500 tons are pending for 
various fTllinois state bridges on 
which bids have been opened, with 
additional bridges scheduled to come 
up for bids in this and nearby states 
in the near future, this work being 
sponsored by PWA funds. Plans 
are awaited for a new pavilion in the 
stock yards district, while other con- 
struction will be required there to 
replace structures destroyed in the 
recent fire. 

Boston——While some work is held 
up, structural tonnage figured recent- 
ly is fairly large. PWA projects are 
beginning to bring out bids for ma- 
terials. 

New York—Awards are light and 
a conservative estimate places less 
than 5000 tons active in this dis- 
trict, Indications are, however, that 
improvement will be noted this 
month, as considerable work is due 
to come out for the city of New 
York, and the New York Central 
railroad. 

Philadelphia—Opening of bids on 
8300 tons of structural shapes, and 
1500 tons of piling for high-speed 
line bridge work at Camden, N. J., 
is the outstanding feature in the 
market here. Aside from this, and 
1300 tons of shapes for four Penn- 
sylvania state bridges on which bids 
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are to be opened June 15, little new 
tonnage-is pending. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1100 tons, buildings at state reforma- 
tory, -Elmira, N. Y., to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
through Agostine Bros. 

730 tons, bridge for Erie railroad, Alle- 
gany, N. Y., to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

625 tons, underpass, Center street, Po- 
catello, Idaho, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

565 tons, chemistry building, Howard 
university, Washington, to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

550 tons, bridge, Dan river, Danville, 
Va., to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

120 tons, brewery addition, Detroit, for 
Eckard & Becker Brewing Co., to 
Whitehead & Kales Co., Detroit. 

400 tons, including 75 tons of reinforc- 
ing bars, state bridge, Okfuskee coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, to J. B. Klein Iron & 
Foundry Co., Oklahoma City; J. W. 
Hopper, Oklahoma City, general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, bridge, Worland, Wyo., to 
Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement 
Co., Minneapolis. 

337 tons, Boeuf river and approaches, 
Caldwell-Franklin parishes, Louisia- 
ana, to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh; Forcum Jones Co., Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., general contractor. 

300 tons, Ss. Peter’s and Paul’s church, 
lea, Md., to McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

300 tons, St. Peter’s and Paul’s church, 
Lewiston, Me., to Lyons Iron Works, 
Manchester, N. H. 

250 tons, bridge for Erie railroad, Ham- 
burg, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

245 tons, I-beam spans, Adams county, 
Nebraska, to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

240 tons, bridges on highway No. 57, 
Hatchie river, Hardeman county, Ten- 
nessee, to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., 
Roanoke, Va.; Forcum Jones Co., Dy- 
ersburg, Tenn., general contractor. 

229 tons, bridges, highway No. 71, Se- 
vier county, Arkansas, to Arkansas 
Foundry Co., Little Rock, Ark.; in- 
cluding 82 tons of bars. D. P. Jones 
Construction Co. Inc., Little Rock, 
general contractor. 

225 tons, bridge, New Albin, Iowa, to 
Vierling Steel Works, Chicago. 

225 tons, bridge, Pulaski county, Arkan- 
sas, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

225 tons, science building, Wellesley col- 
lege, Wellesley, Mass., to Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June 2 ........... 9,436 
Week ended May 26 ........... 14,285 
Week ended May 19 .......... 17,178 
This week in 1938 .............. 11,100 
Weekly average for 1933 ..... 15,413 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 17,024 
Weekly average, May ........ 19,866 
Total to date, 1938 ............ 349,168 
Total to date, 1984 ............ 391,559 





225 tons, bridge, Porter county, Indiana, 
to Midland Structural Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 

200 tons, Sears, Roebuck & Co. store 
building, Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co., 
Chicago. 

185 tons, highway, Lexington-Lincoln, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Co., Boston; 
B. Perini & Sons, Framingham, Mass., 
general contractor. 

175 tons, school buildings, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Ine., Chicago. 

175 tons, piling, for bridge work in Mau- 
mee river at Toledo, O., for New York 
Central railroad, to Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsbugh. 

160 tons, plant for Kingsland Granite 
Co., Madera, Calif., to International 
Steel Co., Evansville, Ind. 

150 tons, state bridge, Peoria, IIll., to 
Wendnagel & Co., Chicago; Stobel 
Steel Construction Co., Chicago, gen- 
eral contractor. 

135 tons, steel stairways, specification 
611-D, Boulder dam, Boulder City, 
Nev., to unnamed interest. 

125 tons, school building, Muncie, Ind., 
to Reuter Bros., Chicago. 

120 tons, state highway bridge repairs, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

100 tons, Elm creek bridge, highway 
No. 4, Collingsworth, Tex., shapes and 
bars to Austin Bros. Structural Steel 
Co., Dallas, and Mosher Steel Co., Dal- 
las; W. S. Crawford & Co., Dallas, 
general contractor. 

100 tons, two steel derricks, Shell Oil 
Co., Los Angeles, to Emsco Derrick 
& Equipment Co., Los Angeles. 

100 tons, two steel derricks, Fullerton 
Oil Co., Los Angeles, to unnamed in- 
terest. 

100 tons, girl’s high school, San Fran- 
cisco, to Schrader’s Iron Works, San 
Francisco. 


Shape’Contracts Pending 


2450 tons, main spillway dam at Bonne- 
ville, Oreg.; Columbia Construction 
Co., Reno, Nev., low. 

1000 tons, viaduct for New York Cen- 
tral railroad, Hoboken-Weehawken, 
N. Y.; George A. Fuller Co., New 
York, low. 

750 tons, state highway bridges, Iowa. 

746 tons, 1400-foot 6-span structural 
steel bridge, Middletown township, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania; bids to 
state department of highways, Harris- 
burg, Pa., June 15. 

700 tons, state bridge, Melrose park, 
Ill.; E. J. Albright Co., Chicago, low 
for general contract. 

650 tons, highway bridge in Pike coun- 
ty, O., for Ohio highway commission, 
Columbus, O.; bids June 6. 

580 tons, two state highway bridges, 
Lexington and Boston, Ky. 

390 tons, bridge over Pennsylvania rail- 
road tracks, St. Denis, Md., for Bal- 
timore & Ohio railroad. 

220 tons, state bridge, Sag, Cook coun- 
ty, Illinois; John Kinnare Inc., Chi- 
cago, low on general contract. 

200 tons, bridge at unstated locations in 
Colorado, for United States bureau of 
public roads, Washington. 

175 tons, swing-span for United States 
government at Conway, S. 

157 tons, 3-track deck plate girder over- 
head bridge, Middletown township, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania; bids to 
state department of highways, Harris- 
burgh, Pa., June 15; included 62 tons 
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of plain steel bars and 8 tons of re- 
inforcing frames. 

147 tons, pony truss bridge, Clymer bor- 
ough, Indiana county, Pennsylvania; 
bids to state department of highways, 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 15; included 34 
tons of plain steel bars. 

125 tons, state highway bridge, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. 

110 tons, shapes and bars, plate girder 
and reinforced concrete beam over- 
head bridge, Chambersburg borough, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania; 67 
tons of fabricated structural steel and 
43 tons of plain steel bars; bids to 
state department of highways, Harris- 
burg, Pa., June 15. 

100 tons, postoffice, Malone, N. Y.; M. C. 
Ryan Co., Schenectady, N. Y., low. 
Unstated tonnage, 39 small bridges, fab- 
rication only, for department of agri- 
culture, Washington, schedule 6622; 
Ingalls Iron Co., Birmingham, low at 

$19,235. 

Unstated, cranes for navy yard at Puget 
Sound, Wash.; Harnischfeger Sales 
Corp., Milwaukee, low. 

Unstated tonnage, pavilion, Union Stock 
Yards Co., Chicago; plans awaited. 





* a 
Reinforcing 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 57 


Pittsburgh—A Pennsylvania state 
highway letting for June 15 calls for 
275 tons of plain steel bars. New 
billet steel bars are unchanged at 
2.05¢c, Pittsburgh, for cut lengths, 
and rail steel bars for reinforcing 
are 1.90c base, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland — Small, miscellaneous 
lots constitute the bulk of concrete 
bar purchases here, with an unsat- 
isfactory volume. At Columbus, ap- 
proximately 500 tons have been 
awarded to three sellers for sections 
of the municipal sewer project which 
will take a total of 3000 tons. 

Chicago—New business in rein- 
forcing bars continues light, Several 
large lots are pending for public 
work sponsored by PWA funds, but 
new inquiries are small. Another 
letting of bars for Illinois highways 
is scheduled for the near future, 
while additional road work is in pros- 


pect for nearby states. Private 
building is supplying but little bar 
business. Billet steel reinforcing 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended June 2............ 2,150 
Week ended May 26 .......... 3,257 
Week ended May 19 ........... 7,291 
This week in 1938 ............... 742 
Weekly average for 19338 .... 3,771 
Weekly average, 1934.......... 4,772 
Weekly average, May.......... 4,633 
Total to date, 1938 ............ 68,521 
Total to date, 1934...... 00. 109,766 
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bars continue 2.10c, with rail steel 
1.95¢e. 

New York—State highway work 
and bridges in New Jersey strengthen 
the reinforcing steel outlook. Awards 
are light, but considerable work has 
been figured. Cut length billet bars 


in the New York district are steady 
at 2.43c, New York. 
Philadelphia—Reinforcing bar de- 
mand is dull, with prices unchanged. 
Bids have been opened on 415 tons 
for high-speed line bridge work at 
Camden, N. J., and bids will be taken 


June 15 on four Pennsylvania state 
bridges which will require 400 tons. 

Boston—Several hundred tons of 
reinforcing bars have been placed for 
highway work. The aggregate vol- 
ume taken by distributors has im- 
proved, 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1000 tons, road work and bridges for 
Oklahoma highway commission, to 
Tulsa Rolling Mills Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

506 tons, sewer for Columbus, O.; part 


of 3000-ton project; 106 tons of new 








If your old floor—whatever type it may be— 
is worn, untidy, unsafe—RELAY it. Eliminate 
the “tough spots” in your plant by using— 
“AW” DIAMONDETTE STEEL FLOORS 


They will render safe, sanitary and secure 
service for years to come. @ Little installa- 
tion work is involved—minor delays—the 
cost is considerate and the result satisfying. 
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108 Years’ Iron and Steel Making Experience 
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STEEL COMPANY 
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billet steel bars to Kalman Steel Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa.: 150 tons to Pollak 
Steel Co., Cincinnati, and 250 tons to 
Ben-Tom Supply Co., Columbus, O. 

898 tons, two bridges, Gaffey street, 
los Angeles, to unnamed interest, 

283 tons, dormitories, Texas Techno- 
logical college, Lubbuck, Tex., part to 
Missouri Rolling Mills, St. Louis, and 
part to Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex Anderson tron Works, Fort 
Worth, awarded 30 tons of structural 
steel, W. S. Bellows Construction Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., general con- 
tractol 

176 tons, specification 21,306-A, Boulder 


dam, Boulder City, Nev., to unnamed 
interest. 

175 tons, 14-story annex for Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., building, Houston, 
Tex., to Peden Iron & Steel Co., Hous- 
ton; American Construction Co., 
Houston, general contractor. 

175 tons, highway, Arlington-Belmont- 
Lexington, Mass., to Concrete Steel 
Co., Boston: George A. Fuller, Boston, 
contractor. 

150 tons, sewer, Westchester county, 
New York, to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York, through George Flinn Co. 

140 tons, two state bridges in Idaho, 
to unnamed interest. 
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TWO STEPS from Claywhere 


eS When you get off your train in Cleveland’s Union 


“Hotel Cleveland”’ 


no time or taxi fare needed. 


At this Hotel, all Cleveland is at your doorstep. 
you come for business or pleasure, you are nearer more of 
the places you'll want to see than you would be in any other 


But convenience isn’t all you find here. 
Prices of everything are moderate. 
And there’s something that’s hard to define—an 
atmosphere, a friendliness, a genuine interest in your com- 
fort... it never appears on the bill, but it’s worth a lot to 
any man or woman away from home. 


@ Reached by covered passage from Cleve- 
Passenger Terminal. 
rates from $2.50 for one, $4 for two. 
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122 tons, reservoir, Pocatello, Idaho, to 
unnamed interest. 

100 tons, tunnel station bridge, Los An- 
geles county, California, to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, alterations, Excelsior high 
school, Norwalk, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


6000 tons, main spillway dam at Bonne- 
ville, Oreg.; Columbia Construction 
Co., Reno, Nev., low. 

2210 tons, Broadway tunnel, Oakland, 
Calif.; Six Companies, San Francisco, 
low for general contract. 

700 tons, mesh, state highway work in 
New York, mainly in Suffolk county. 

160 tons, East bay municipal utility 
district, Oakland, Calif.; bids rejected 
and district will buy by carload as 
needed. 

201 tons, highway work, Union county, 
New Jersey; bids June 18. 

200 tons, state highway work in New 
York; bids June 15. 

200 tons, terminal building, foot of 
Fourteenth street, Oakland, Calif., for 
port commission; K. E. Parker, San 
Francisco, low for general contract. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 57 


Pittsburgh — Wire specifications 
against second quarter contracts con- 
tinue heavy. However, for the early 
third quarter at least, no change is 
expected from the present spot mar- 
ket of $2.60 per keg in carload lots, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland, for nails, 
2.30e for plain wire, and 2.45¢ on 
fence wire 

Cleveland—Consumers’ desire to 
be protected in the event of a steel 
strike led them to place a consid- 
erable number of orders for wire 
products during the week. On the 
other hand, many buyers held back 
specifications, or actually suspended 
shipments on specifications previous- 
ly issued, believing that prices might 
be affected in their favor under the 
new steel code. Tonnage released 
to leading producers showed little 
change from the preceding week. 
Books were opened June 1 for third 
quarter at current open market quo- 
tations. 

Chicago—-Wire specifications and 
shipments are fairly heavy. Possibil- 
ity of plant shut-downs because of 
strikes this month is seen as stimu- 
lating specifications, particularly 
from consumers in definite need of 


material. Consumption in the au- 
tomotive industry is declining but 
wire shipments are fairly well main- 
tained. 

Boston—Wire specifications are 
spotty. Production, especially in 


rope and specialties, is high. 
Philadelphia— Manufacturers are 
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specifying freely for wire products 
but jobbers show little interest. Re- 
leases are somewhat lighter than a 
week ago. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 58 

Pittsburgh—wWith assurance that 
prices will not be increased further 
for third quarter, melters have little 
incentive to buy speculatively over 
the balance of June, The market of 
$18 on basic, $18.50 for foundry 
grades and $19 for bessemer, Neville 
Island base, however, does become 
effective on all shipments after July 
1, this in effect being a price advance 
because pig iron shipments now are 
virtually all on obligations placed be- 
fore mid-April! Both merchant fur- 
naces in the district still are in blast 
with about a month to six weeks 
backlog at hand. 

Cleveland—Further gains were 
noted last week in shipments by fur- 
nace interests here. Producers feel 
confident that the movement of iron 
in June will exceed that of the past 
month as melters appear reluctant 
to lose their equity in tonnage that 
was contracted for at $1 a ton less 
than the present market. Increased 
production costs are a strong factor. 
Books were opened June 1 for third 
quarter, with prices incorporating the 
recent $1 a ton advance. 

Chicago—Specifications for June 
shipments against outstanding pig 
iron contracts are being received in 
fairly large volume and a heavy 
movement is in prospect for this 
month, May shipments were about 15 
per cent heavier than those of April 
and were the largest for any month 
to date, Foundry operations show 
some decrease, although the letdown 
has been only slight. Pig iron con- 
tinues $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable, which price 
will apply on third quarter business. 

Boston—Shipments are largely in 
small lots against contracts. New 
buying is unimportant. The New 
England furnace, with low and un- 
balanced stocks, is down for relin- 
ing. 

New York—wWhile pig iron sellers 
are opening their books for the third 
quarter, attention at the moment is 
being focused = on specifications 
against current contracts. These 
specifications this month are ex- 
pected to be well in excess of those 
for either of the two preceding 
months. Current prices for new 
business are being extended. 


Philadelphia—Despite the lack of 
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new buying, shipments of pig iron 
are heavier. The movement in June 
will probably be the heaviest for any 
month of the second quarter, 
Buffalo—Third quarter pig iron 
prices have been announced and fol- 
lowed the forecast of no change from 
the higher levels established May 1. 
May shipments showed gains of 75 
to 100 per cent over April, some of 
the leading shippers here report, but 
fell slightly below the record totals 


reached last December. Seven blast 
furnaces continue in production in 
this district, the highest rate of out 
put in four years. 

Under the new steel code Buffalo 
has been made a basing point for 
silvery and ferrosilicon 
irons, and prices $1.25 higher than 
from Jackson, O., have been filed. 

Cincinnati—Pig iron prices for 
third quarter were reaffirmed as 
books were opened June 1. No. 2 


bessemer 





THOMSON PROCESS ELECTRIC WELDERS 


HELPED 


ecovec IN 1894 


During the industrial set-back of 1892-94, 


many metal working industries took advan- 





In 1886 Elihu Thom- 
son invented the 
Thomson Process, 
the art of joining 
metals by electrical 
resistance. Since 
then, the company 
which he founded 
has continued to lead 
in the development 
and application of 


the Thomson Process 


tage of the newly invented Thomson Process 
of resistance welding to reduce their costs 
and improve their products. 


Since then, Thomson-Gibb has developed 
the Thomson Process, eliminating nearly 
every restriction of size, shape or material. 
Today, there is a greater opportuntiy to 
weld your product on a production scale and 
to use the advantages of lower cost and 
improved design to stimulate lazy markets. 


If you join metals by any method, there is 
an excellent chance that Thomson-Gibb has 
electric welding equipment that will join 
them ketter, faster or cheaper. 


To find out, 


simply fill in the memo below and mail it 
attached to your letterhead. 





THOMSON-GIBB ELECTRIC WELDING CO. 





Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Company 


163 Pleasant Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


() Please ask your nearest engineer to arrange for an appointment at our plant. 


O) Please mail information on the welding of 
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foundry iron is $18.50, Hamilton fur- 
nace, with southern iron 38 cents 
less. Not much more than one-half 
of iron on second quarter contracts 
has been shipped in the past two 
months, 

St. Louis——-New buying is light, al- 
though the melt continues heavy, es- 
pecially with foundries supplying the 
stove industry. Shipments against 
contracts are undiminished. 


shutdowns at ore mines. Miners are 
asking 20 cents an hour increase in 
wages, one hour less work per day 
and recognition of the union. Con- 
ferences between company officials 
and union leaders have failed to 
bring about any agreement. 

Toronto, Ont.—Demand is_ sus- 
tained, mainly for immediate needs 
of melters. Production is reported 
at about 1000 tons per day, mostly 
for basic iron for further use of pro- 


and malleable iron are heavy. Prices 
are unchanged. 
Scrap Prices, Page 59 
Pittsburgh-—Because_ steel scrap 


melters still keep inventories low, 
there has been no break in the pres- 


Birmingham, Ala.—Shipments and 


production continue steady, despite ent dull market and although prices 


are nominally unchanged, it is prob- 
lematical what buying might bring 
out, Although No. 1 heavy melting 
steel is considered for the time be- 
ing at $11.75 to $12.25, distress car- 
load sales were made last week at 
less. Machine shop turnings are 
quoted $7.50 to $8 and hydraulic 
compressed sheets $11.50 to $12. 
Although some railroads are with- 
holding their June lists because of 
low prices, the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad closes June 4 on 2000 tons 
of scrap rails, 1200 tons of heavy 
melting steel, 1500 tons of iron 
wheels and other items. 

Cleveland—Prices of steel and iron 
scrap have declined further, heavy 
melting steel being quoted now at 
$9.50 to $10 and other steelmaking 
grades in proportion. Foundry and 
blast furnace serap are holding better. 
Melters of steel are taking in contract 
shipments but are not making new 
commitments. 

Chicago—Scrap prices are largely 
nominal but easier on the basis of 
bids on railroad material and on 
prices at which old material is avail- 
able. Heavy melting steel is off $1 
a ton at $9.50 to $10.00, with prac- 
tically all other grades 50 cents to 
$1 a ton lower. Mills continue out 
of the market in view of uncertain- 
ty attached to future steelmaking 


ducing companies, Stocks of foundry 





ever WELDS 


CREFLEX 
WELDING 





CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS 7 ITT i Ni GS operations 
have a number of distinctive advantages , . : ; 
not possessed by other types of pipe Boston—Weakness continues in 
scrap, domestic consumers” giving 


fittings for welding. 

For example, in the above photograph, 
22 circumferential welds were eliminated by using CREFLEX WELDING 
FITTINGS with long tangents. RESULTS—lower installation costs. 

Also longer tangents on CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS removed all 
necessary welds far from zones of high stress and provided a higher factor of 
safety in the welds. RESULTS—stronger, safer pipe lines. 
_ In four lines can be seen two or more CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS | 
incorporated in a single continuous length of pipe in more than one plane. No | New York—wWhile export demand 
oc 7 of welding corm ce feature. RESULT—greater ease and | for scrap holds fairly active domes- 
speed in lining up preparatory to welding. i ams is weak, few mills tak- 

Learn all the advantages of CREFLEX WELDING FITTINGS. Full on . 4 Me a a Pheooes at 
information is contained in Bulletin W-101. Write for it today. ing shipment. While the arge price 

for No, 1 and 2 steel is unchanged, 


weakness continues in other grades. 


P ITTS R U RG K od { P ! Ky G | The export demand is the only 


& E Q U é P M E N T Cc O = gi hag go weakness 
43rd ST. & A. V.R. R. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


is dev zloping in steel and iron scrap 

with prices sagging on cheaper of- 

DETROIT CLEVELAND ferings, which are attracting little 
BOSTON HOUGHTON, MICH. | 

— ~ situation is slowing purchases. One 


little support while demand for out- 
side shipment is small, New Eng- 
land steel works consumers are run- 
ning heavily on scrap, but in almost 
every instance have a large supply 
on hand, 


INDIANAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
tonnage. Uncertainty over the labor 
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large Pittsburgh consumer is asking 
dealers here to rush shipments on 
contracts, however. 

Buffalo—Steelworks and _ other 
principal consumers of scrap have 
shut down on shipments. AS a re- 
sult some distress scrap is accumu- 
lating and is being sold at sacrifice 
prices. Dealers say these sales have 
not established a market but quote 
nominal prices $1 to $2 below those 
at which the best deals of the pres- 
ent quarter were made. There is 
no new inquiry or buying. 

Detroit—Prices of steel and iron 
scrap have declined about 50 cents 
the past week, nearly all grades being 
involved. The market is weak and 
under threat of a steel strike ob- 
servers believe lower levels will be 
reached. 

Cincinnati—The threat of labor 
trouble has served to weaken scrap 
prices. Prices: are lower and un- 
tested, excepting on occasional small 


sales. Steel grades are especially 
dull. 
St. Louis—Scrap iron and steel 


are weak as a result of lack of buy- 
ing. Contracts have been cleaned 
up by dealers, who are marking time 
until the mills resume buying, Some 
distress scrap has appeared on the 
market. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Consumers of 
steel and iron scrap are buying in 
small lots and there is no inclination 
to accumulate stock. 

Toronto, Ont.—Canadian iron and 
steel scrap markets were featureless 
the past week. Sales have dropped 
sharply as most consumers are well 
supplied. Prices show no change. 


W arehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 60 


Cleveland—wWarehouse sales here 
have tapered. Buyers appear anx- 
ious regarding the possibility of a 
strike in the iron and steel industry, 
but have not started to purchase 
more material on that account. Some 
warehouse interests’ May sales in 
tonnage were 20 to 25 per cent less 
than in April, while others had a 
leaner month in March, 

Chicago—While the number of 
orders showed a decrease during 
May from April, tonnage compared 
favorably with that of the preceding 
month. The downward tendency in 
demand was arrested during the last 
half of May. 

New York—A greater volume of 
small orders will enable some of the 
larger warehouses to finish May 
ahead of June. A change in boiler 
tube prices is expected this week, 
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with an advance in cold-finished like- 
ly soon. 
Philadelphia —- Warehouse _ steel 
trading is light. Some jobbers re- 
port May tonnage about equal to 
that of April and in a few cases an 
increase is indicated. 
Detroit—The past 
from warehouse were adversely af- 
fected by the holiday, although May 
shipments of jobber steel equaled 
the April showing. 
Cincinnati—Tonnage 


week's” sales 


from ware- 


house was slightly higher during the 
past week, in spite of the holiday. 
Demand from industrial sources is 
equal to that of recent month. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Coke Prices, Page 57 
Except for fairly steady demand for 
common grades of foundry coke, the 
beehive coke market is_ inactive. 
Prices are steady and unchanged at 
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MOLTRUP 
PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 


Cold Drawn Steel in 

Rounds, Squares, 

Hexagons, Flats and 
Special Shapes 


° 
Turned and Polished 
Shafting 


Free Cutting Screw 
Stock 


a 
Special Polished Rod 
& 
Machine Keys 


@ 
Woodruff Keys 


Taper Pins 
a 
Machine Racks 

6 
Foundry Pattern 
Plates, Core Plates, 
Flattened, Ground 
and Polished Steel 
Plates and Discs dis- 
tinguished for their 
straightness, accuracy 
and fineness of finish. 


also 


Not only does Moltrup supply the 
finest of cold drawn sections but also 
has available ample stocks at the mills 
and in warehouse or jobber stocks of 


Quality COLD DRAWN STEELS 


* in regular sizes and shapes for all 
requirements. 


An Annual Capacity of 96,000 tons! 


For regular stocks of accurately drawn 
cold finished steel there is a ware- 
a house or jobber in your vicinity with 
ample supplies—Consult your tele- 
phone directory. 


Also—When you need “Special” 

shapes—accurately drawn, true and 

exactly to form—to close limits 

eliminating costly machining— 
consult Moltrup. 
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Moltrup Steel Products Co. 


FALLS, PA. 


(Pittsburgh District) 
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the following levels on a Connellsville of the leading consumers are covered few cancellations. Some announce- 
oven basis: $3.85 for furnace coke; by contracts on which sizable ship- ment on prices for third quarter 
$4.60 for foundry; $5.35 for premium ments have been arriving over the from the industry, which is not yet 
grades of foundry. An allowable de- past few weeks, operating under a code, is expected 
duction of 25 cents a ton still exists Cleveland—Some additional small early in June. Meanwhile, bolts and 
for yearly contracts for furnace coke sales of Lake Superior iron ore have nuts are 70 off list and large rivets 
only. been made in the open market at are 3.00c, Pittsburgh, and 3.10c, 
Foundry coke shipments at Chi- last year’s prices which have been Chicago. 
cago during May were about equal to reaffirmed for the current season. Bain MBE 
those of April. Prices have been re- A few consumers are postponing their 
affirmed for June deliveries at $8.50, purchases until July, Tin Plate 
ovens, for outside delivery and $9.25, VES Oe Ee ae 
delivered Chicago. Tin Plate Prices, Page 56 
By-product coke sales at Cincinnati Bolts, Nuts, Rivets Pittsburgh—Despite the fact that 
in May were slightly below those of a canmakers’ specifications for tin 
April. Production at Birmingham, Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 57 ; Mande 
: plate are irregular, the average of 
Ala., is steady and prices are un- Smaller needs for bolts, nuts and operations in the tin plate industry 
changed. rivets is apparent, with lessened au- holds at 80 per cent. Uncertain condi- 
tomotive demand and delay in speci- tions are caused by crop reports from 
fications by railroad equipment the Midwest, which in turn may re- 
lron Ore builders. At Chicago railroad buy- duce tin mill operating rates shortly. 
ing is substantially greater than a 4. ? wien aa , 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 58 year ago but carbuilders are taking yg ene igang: sete re 
New York—-Foreign iron ore less than a short time ago, Job- tin mill sizes of black chuetn 3880. 
prices are unchanged, but strong. ber buying in the West has been Pittsburgh. 


Some foreign mines are oversold, light. s 
and this is particularly noted in the The volume of nut and bolt busi- 


case of one or two producers of ness booked in May by manufactur- 5 ifi od d 
; emifinis 1e 


North African low phosphorus, due ers at Cleveland held up much bet- 
mainly to substantial buying in ter than expected. While shipping Semifinished Prices, Page 57 
Europe. Except possibly one large orders from automobile manufac- pond de - 

P I I ; : 5° se : Semifinished steel shipments hold 
tonnage there is little new buying of turers fell off during the latter part : ‘ 
‘ : : 5 Ke al at a high rate and promise to do so 
foreign ores in this country. Most of the month, there were relatively 

for two to three more weeks. Most 


semifinished steel users are taking in 
stocks. The market is $30 for sheet 
bars, $29 for billets, and $38 for 
wire rods on all business not previous- 
ly covered by contract. 





One of 30,000 
STAMPINGS 


Produced by 


CROSBY 


Stamping Engineers 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 58 


Ferromanganese shipments are 
sustained at the recent rate, with 
some prospects for improvement. 
There is no indication yet as to 
whether there will be any change 
in the present prices of $85, duty 
paid, eastern seaboard, for third quar- 
ter. It is doubtful if definite action 
will be taken before June 26, 





Since 1896 the Crosby plant has been devoted, ex- 
clusively, to designing and producing Sheet Metal Coke By-Products 
Stampings. Avail yourself of this experience. Send Coke By-Product Prices, Page 57 


us your next stamping problem and watch results. New York—-Demand for toluol, 
benzol and xylol is active, with little 


Manufacturers IDEAL TROLLEY WHEELS spot material available. Prices are 
unchanged. Specifications against 
contracts for naphthalene also are 


T H1 E C R OS 3 y (: O M p A N y active. Sulphate of ammonia is dull 
with a price change expected after 
BUFFALO N y the end of the month. 
J = . 


Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Quicksilver 


Detroit, Chicago. 
New York—Quicksilver continues 


unchanged in a dull market here, 
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with small lots $75.50, a virgin flask 
of 76 pounds and round lots at $75 a 


flask. 


Pacific Coast 


-acific Coast Prices, Page 57, 58, 60 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail)— 
Featuring the market last week was 
the award of the largest cast iron 
pipe tonnage of the year, 3744 tons 
of 12-inch pipe for Los Angeles, al- 
located as follows: 1172 tons each to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
and American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
and 1400 tons to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

Unnamed interests booked 398 
tons of reinforcing bars for two 
bridges on Gaffey street, Los An- 
geles, 176 tons for Boulder dam, 
Boulder City, Nev., and 140 tons for 
a reservoir at Pocatello, Idaho. Six 
Companies Ine., San Francisco, is low 
on the general contract for the 
Broadway tunnel, Oakland, Calif., in- 
volving 2210 tons. The east bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif., rejected bids on 460 tons and 
will buy carload lots as needed. 

Steel Tank & Pipe Co., Berkeley, 
Calif., is low on 1500 tons of 20 and 
30-inch welded pipe for Oakland, 
Calif. Bids have been opened on 100 
tons of plates for a boiler for the San 
Joaquin county hospital, Stockton, 
Calif. 

International Steel Co., Evansville, 
Ind., took 160 tons of structural 
shapes for a plant at Madera, Calif., 
for Kingsland Granite Co. Specifica- 
tion 611-D, Boulder dam, Boulder 
City, Nev., involving 135 tons for 
stairways, was awarded to unnamed 
interests. Schrader Iron Works se- 
cured 100 tons for a high school in 
San Francisco. 

Municipalities are beginning to 
come into the market for annual cast 
iron pipe requirements. San Fran- 
cisco has opened bids on 9300 tons, 
the largest inquiry so far this year. 
Bids have been opened on 280 tons 
of 2 to 14-inch pipe for Carlin, Nev., 
and on 145 tons of 24 and 30-inch 
pipe for Long Beach, Calif. 


Water Shipments Cease 


Seattle—Opening of bids for the 
main Bonneville spillway dam May 
25 brought four tenders, the lowest 
that of the Columbia Construction 
Co., Reno, Nev., $8,972,650. The 
engineers’ estimate was $7,893,192. 

reneral business conditions in the 
Pacific Northwest have been notice- 
ably slowed by the strike of long- 
shoremen and seamen, as deep water 
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transportation is paralyzed, affect- 
ing all branches of the iron and steel 
trades. 

While some steel tonnages are 
pending no new projects of note 
have developed lately. Harnisch- 
feger Sales Corp., Milwaukee, is low 
at $44,420 for cranes for the Puget 
Sound navy yard, tonnage unstated. 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., has booked 100 tons 
of 6 and 8-inch pipe for Pullman 
and Walla Walla, Wash., and a Seat- 
tle suburban district. Snohomish, 
Wash., expects to call bids about 
June 15 for the $200,000 Pilchuck 
gravity water system. Lewis county, 
Washington, will open bids June 12 
at Chehalis for a 151-foot steel 
bridge, plans by C. E. Neville, engi- 
neer. Spokane has awarded $30,000 
in water job equipment contracts to 
Hughes & Co., Spokane, and Crane 
Co. 

Additional contracts for the Fort 
Peck, Mont., project have been 
awarded by army engineers as fol- 


lows: Water filter plant and in- 
take G. J. Ellefald Construction 
Co., Forest City, Iowa, $162,857; 


cast steel spuds, General Steel Cast- 


Let LIQUITOL Reduce 


ing Corp., Eddystone, Pa., $45,630. 

Jobbers are marking time due to 
the water tieup, business being con- 
fined to local demand and a few 
government orders. When steamer 
service is restored there will be a 
rush of accumulated orders. Prices 
are firm, 

Strike conditions have 
scrap buying by Japan but 
have not declined. About 3000 tons 
of steel scrap, sold to the Orient, 
is lying on freight cars in this vi- 


retarded 


prices 


cinity awaiting steamer space. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 60 


London—(By Cable) Pospects in 
the steel and iron industry in Great 
Britain are generally regarded as 
favorable and prices are firm. Or- 
ders for semifinished steel are be- 


coming lighter; demand for sheets is 


dull. Stocks of pig iron have been 
seriously reduced. Exports are ex- 
panding slightly but remain below 
expectations. Light foundries are 
working full time. Makers of tin 


YOUR INGOT COSTS 





(1) Is treated with LIQUITOL A 
SPECIAL, the fluid metal is only 
poured to half of the head. The 
formation of the hole is such that 
the ingot is quite solid. The savings 
in 16 of these ingots is 1 ingot. This 
is only used for refined steel, that is 
to say, tool steel, cutting steel, and 
special steels of high quality. 





Liquitol is a scientifically pre- 
pared product resulting in sound 
Steel or lron Castings. 
cooling of hot top metal. 
ties 
eliminated. 


Does not injure or affect physical 


or analytical properties of steel 
or cast iron. 
Made in 4 grades for 4 purposes. 


Ask for detailed bulletin AL-16-A. 


THE ALPHA-LUX 
COMPANY, 


Philadelphia 





It retards 
Cavi- 
practically 


and porosities 


INC. 


192 Front St., 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branches 
Chicago 
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plate find foreign competition is 
strong, 

The Continent reports the export 
outlook shows improvement’ al- 
though still below normal, British 
rerollers are buying semifinished 
steel and wire rods from makers on 
the Continent. Demand from Scan- 
dinavia is expanding. Berlin re- 
ports better demand from the Bal- 


kan states. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 58, 59 


New York—FEasiness developed in 
zine and tin but other leading non- 
ferrous metals showed little or no 
change. Consumers placed only mod- 
erate commitments. 

Copper — Complicated problems 
arising under the copper code are af- 
fecting sentiment in the market but 
to date no change has appeared in 
domestic prices. Some producers still 
are awaiting sales quotas, Consum- 
ers apparently are awaiting a clearer 
outlook for industry in general and 
particular before placing 
tonnage orders. Copper scrap has 
been weak with dealers finding it 
difficult to move accumulations, 

Zinc—Continued heavy  produc- 
tion of ore in the Tri-State field has 
depressed the market not only for 
the ore but for refined metal. Prime 
western now is available at $1 a ton 
under recent levels. 

Sales have been moderate 
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with sheet and pipe makers, cor- 
roders and battery makers the chief 
buyers. Sales for May topped 31,000 
tons and were the heaviest for any 
month this year. The lead code goes 
into effect June 4, but does not pro- 
vide for price filing. 

Tin—Straits metal had dropped 
to 52.37%¢c by the close of the week 
despite a decline in world supplies 
in May to the lowest level in years. 
Sterling exchange rates have been 
lower and the London market has 
eased somewhat, The trade is watch- 
ing closely the strike threat in the 
steel industry. 

Antimony——Demand was slow and 
prices easier with spot at 8.25c, duty 
paid. 

Aluminum—Secondary metal was 
in slower demand. Prices declined 
14 -cent. 


New Prices Filed 
With Institute 


OWEST base prices for the prod- 

ucts mentioned, and _ effective 
dates, filed with the American Iron 
and Steel institute, New York, last 
week include: 


Effective June 1 


Hot-rolled carbon circular dises (gin 
and linter saw steel), 11.75c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Effective June 4 
Tinned twin heddle wire, 24.50c, Wor- 


FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


including Architectural Grilles, 
Safety Guards and Screens of 
every sort in Steel, Brass, Bronze, 
Copper, Zinc, Tin Plate, Monel, 
Lead, Stainless lron, ete. 


Write for complete information 


IN-Y-U (care) Rea Gl le 
PERFORATING CO. 


9634 FILLMORE 


STREET —CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office, Il4 Liberty Street 





cester, Mass. 


Effective June 10 

High carbon basic wire (equivalent to 
M.B.), 3.80c, Pittsburgh. 
Effective June 11 


Liquor bright iron elevator rope wire, 
4.95¢c, Pacific coast ports. 


Cast steel rope wire, 4.75c, Pacific 
coast ports. 
Extra strong cast steel rope wire, 


4.75c Pacific coast ports. 
Plow steel rope wire, 5.25c, Pacific 
coast ports. 








Improved plow still rope wire, 5.75c, 
Pacific coast ports. 
New Officers Nominated 
For Society for Metals 
B. F. Shepherd, manager, rock 
drill division, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 


Phillipsburg, N. J., was nominated 
for president of the American Socie- 
ty for Metals at a meeting of the so- 
ciety’s nominating committee held in 
New York, May 24. Mr. Shepherd 
is at present vice president of the or- 
ganization and has long been active 
in its affairs, 


For vice president, R. S. Archer, 
chief metallurgist, Republic Steel 


Corp., Chicago, was nominated. He 
is now a trustee. W. H. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid avenue, Cleveland, was 
renominated for secretary. 

Nominees for the office of trustee 
for two years are: Walter Math- 
esius, assistant general superintend- 
ent, Illinois Steel Co., Chicago; and 
G. B. Waterhouse, professor of met- 
allurgy, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Unless additional nominations are 
received from the membership of the 
society prior to July 15, the nomi- 
nees will be declared elected. In 
event of additional nominations, elec- 
tion will be conducted by mail bal- 
lot. The new officers will assume 
their posts at the close of the annual 
meeting to be held in New York 
during the week of Oct. 1. 


Equipment 


Chicago—-The threatened _ steel 
strike is having an adverse effect on 
some equipment markets here. Ma- 
chine tool purchases by several steel 
plants were under consideration re- 
cently but now have been shelved, 
temporarily at least, while the same 
uncertainty partly is blamed for de- 
ferred action on proposed improve- 
ment programs of a major nature. Ac- 
tivity in small tools is holding fairly 
well. Export business continues sub- 
stantially heavier than a year ago in 
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many types of machinery. Railroad 
purchases generally are of a miscel- 
laneous character. 

Boston—Larger machinery build- 
ing shops have fair backlogs and a 
large volume of equipment has been 
quoted on. About $150,000 worth of 
wire mill equipment has been placed 
recently in the Worcester, Mass., dis- 
trict. Navy inquiry continues active, 


Construction 


New England 


BRISTOL, CONN.—E. Ingraham Co., 
manufacturer of clocks and clock move- 
ments, has let a contract to the Tor- 
rington Building Co., Torrington, Conn., 
for two additions, one of six stories, 50 
x 120 feet, for general manufacturing, 
and one of five stories, 78 x 98 feet, for 
warehouse use. Cost is estimated at 
more than $100,000. 

TAUNTON, MASS.—Hicks, Hirst & 
Co. Inc. has been formed by William 
Hirst, 272 Centre street, Bridgewater, 
Mass., to operate jobbing. foundry in 
gray iron. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Franklin Proc- 
ess Co., manufacturer of dyeing ma- 
chinery, has awarded 100 tons of shapes 
and bars to the Providence Iron & Steel 
Co. for plant addition. A. F. Smiley 
Construction Co., Pawtucket, R. I., gen- 
eral contractor. 


New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Signal supply 
officer, army base, will receive bids 
June 15, proposal 119, for 240 generators, 
type GN-37. 


BUFFALO—Nottingham Steel Co., 
401 Literary road, Cleveland, has leased 
space and will operate a warehouse at 
601 Ohio street, Buffalo. 


BUFFALO—Auto Safe Corp. has been 
formed by Clarence W. Bauer, 425 Glen- 
wood avenue, and associates, to manu- 
facture locking devices for automobiles 
and similar products. 


LACKAWANNA, N. Y.—Revised esti- 
mates place the loss in the fire which 
swept the main building of the Spring 
Perch Co. at $75,000. Originally the loss 
was placed at $250,000. (Noted May 28.) 


NEW YORK—Sundstedt Aircraft 
Corp. has been organized by Hugo 
Sundstedt, 2 West Forty-fifth street, 
with $350,000 capital, to manufacture 
airplanes and airplane parts. 


NEW YORK — Ladenheim Steel 
Equipment Corp. has been formed to 
manufacture steel and metal equipment, 
by Maurice Lefkort, 570 Seventh ave- 
nue, New York. 


NEW YORK—National Boiler Equip- 
ment Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital, by Nathan Frankel, 50 
Fast Forty-second street, and associ- 
ates. 


NEW YORK—Riddell Stoker Corp. 
has been formed by Elliott H. Green, 
161 West Seventy-fifth street, to manu- 
facture stokers. 


NEW YORK—tTitanium Pigment Co., 
111 Broadway, A. S. Moses, general 
manager, has let contract to Wigton- 
Abbott Co., 143 Liberty street, for a 
plant at Sayreville, N. J., including 
powerhouse, machine shop and other 
cepartments, to cost $2,500.000. 
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including many items for New Eng- 
land delivery. 

New York—Several of the larger 
dealers in machinery and equipment 
finished fairly strong this month 
bringing the total volume up to that 
of April. A large volume is out for 
figures, but the actual placing of con- 
siderable such business at the rate of 
10 per cent is considered satisfactory. 





«nd Enterprise 


NEW YORK—lInternational Harves- 
ter Co., 122 East Forty-second street, 
New York, has leased a foundry at 537 
West Twenty-sixth street, owned by 
John Williams Inc., and will convert it 
into a factory branch. 

NEW YORK—New York Wire Cloth 
Co., 500 Fifth avenue, plans a 1-story 
addition 110 x 180 feet at its plant on 
Market street, York, Pa. R. A. Stair, 
Guardian Trust building, York, Pa., is 
architect. (Noted May 14). 

PULASKI, N. Y.—Harnden Machine 
Co. Inc. has been formed by John L. 
Harnden and Roy Sanderson, both of 
Pulaski, N. Y., to manufacture me- 
chanical devices. (Noted May 21). 


Pennsylvania 


FLEETWOOD, PA.—Borough of 
Fleetwood has had $110,000 loan ap- 
proved for municipal electric plant. 

FRANKLIN, PA.—Franklin Creek 
Refining Co., Franklin, Pa., has an- 
nounced plans for construction of two 
distillation units to cost about $150,000. 
C. H. Alsberg is manager. 


IRVINE, PA.—National Forge & 
Ordnance Co., manufacturer of forgings, 
is taking preliminary figures for the 
erection of a building. 

JEANNETTE, PA.—Victor Brewing 
Co. has plans in progress for a bottling 
plant to cost $20,000. Will take bids 
early in June. Robert J. Brocker, Coul- 


ter building, Greensburg. Pa., is archi- 
tect. 

KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—Borough 
of Kennett Square, W. E. Voorhees, sec- 
retary of council, will receive bids May 
31 for construction of two pumping sta- 
tions and one-story chlorination build- 
ing. Albright & Friel, 246 South Fif- 
teenth street, engineers. 

MIDDLETOWN, PA.—War 
ment, office of constructing quarter- 
master, Middletown air depot, is plan- 
ning to build an air corps shop and 
hangars. 

NORRISTOWN, PA.—West Norris 
town township commissioners, Donald 
S. Harding, secretary, are planning to 
construct a sewage disposal plant 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., Allegheny and German- 
town avenues, has awarded a contract 
for a 1-story addition and changes in 
its present plant to William Steele & 
Sons Co., Market Street National Bank 
building. Cost is estimated at more than 
$25,000. (Noted May 28) 


depart- 


New Jersey 


NEWARK, N. J.—Atlantic 
Metal Works Inc., F. J. Blandis presi 
dent, which was formed recently, has 

Jefferson street 


Sheet 


taken quarters at 253 
and will\manufacture metal specialties. 

NEWARK, _N. J.—WScientific Model 
Airplane Co., 277 Halsey street, manu- 
facturer of aircraft supplies and equip- 
ment, has leased space at 218 Market 


street for a new plant, occupying about 
10,000 square feet. 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J.—Raritan 


Metal Co. has been formed by David T. 
Wilentz, 265 Madison avenue, and asso- 


ciates, with $125,000 capital, to manu- 
facture metal products. 
Ohio 


CINCINNATI—David J. Joseph Co., 
Cincinnati, has bought the equipment 
of the Union Reduction Co., Cincinnati, 
expected to yield nearly 2000 tons of 
miscellaneous scrap. 

CINCINNATI—Reliable Pattern & 
Castings Co., 2822 Spring Grove avenue, 
plans to build a 1-story addition 62 x 120 
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Kardong Four-way Bender 





Kardong Brothers, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. nl 


Model D-2 


The Model D-2 Kardong 
Four-way Bender was de- 
signed because of the 
popular demand for this 
type of Bender. 

In the bending of large 
bars they do not have to 
be turned over to make 
the reverse second bends 
and in the 180 degree 
hook bars, after making 
the first hook the bending 
member is in position to 
make second hook by just 
switching resistance roller 
to opposite side. 

The resistance roller 
plates are adjustable. 
The same construction is 
carried thru on this ma- 
chine as in all of our 
benders and is guaranteed 
to give absolute satis- 
faction. Ask for catalogue 
of our complete line of 
reinforcing _ steel bar 

ders. 

















NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





feet, to cost more than $35,000, including 
equipment Joseph G. Steinkamp « 
Brother, Mercantile Library building are 
architects 


TOLEDO, O.—Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Cc, O. Miniger, president, has purchased 
a plant in Syracuse, N. Y., which will 
enable it to satisfy its principal cus- 
tomers from two sources of supply. 


Michigan 


CADILLAC, MICH. Pneu-Hydro 
toad Machinery Co.'s plant recently 
was damaged by fire to the extent of 
$25,000 The building will be recon- 
structed 

DEARBORN, MICH.—Simplex Auto- 
matic Press Feeder Corp., 5202 Middle- 


sex avenue, has been organized to man- 
ufacture automatic press feeders, by 
Austi! J Worden, 4754 Williamson 


avenue 

DETROIT—Tessmer Machine & Tool 
Co.. ha been formed to conduct a tool 
shop by F. P. Tessmer, 3337 St. Joseph 


DETROIT—Nilson Tool & Mfg. Co. 


Tn Elmhurst avenue, has been 


incorporated to manufacture tools, dies, 
metal fixtures, ete., by Harold G. Nilson, 


12697 Mevers road. 

DETROIT—Erie Bronze & Aluminum 
Foundry Inc., 1979 McComb street, has 
been formed to manufacture brass, iron 
and aluminum, by John A. Frederick- 


son, 5947 Fifteenth street. 


DETROLT—Department of public 
works, city hall, is completing specifi- 
cations for furnishing and installing a 
pump and boiler at the Connors Creek 


pumping station, to cost $60,000, 


DETROIT—Giffels & Vallet Inc., 606 
Marquette building, are preparing plans 
for a conveyor system to be located in 
the steel mill of the Ford Motor Co. at 
the River Rouge plant. 


Pearson, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Maghielse & Buttrick Inc., 1600 Monroe 
avenue, has been incorporated to deal 
in metal products, by Leo R. Buttrick, 
509 Kenwood street, northeast. 


Indiana 


LAPORTE, IND.—Traction foundry 
plant, idle for several years, will be re- 
opened for business about June 15. A 
company is now being formed to oper- 
ate the foundry. S. E. Doster, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., owner of the building, 
operated the foundry at one time in con- 
nection with the Superior Steel & Malle- 
able Iron Co., Benton Harbor, Mich., of 
which he is president. 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Sibley Machine 
Co. will build a 1-story foundry addi- 
tion, 100 x 145 feet, to cost over $50,000. 
Frank D. Chase Inc., 807 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, is architect and 
engineer. General contract to Ralph 
Sollitt & Sons, South Bend, Ind. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Rotary Electric Machine 
Mfg. Co., 4121 West Lake street, recent- 
ly formed, is equipping about 6000 
square feet of floor space for its manu- 
facturing operations. 


CHICAGO—Sinko Tool & Mfg. Co., 
351 North Crawford avenue, manufac- 
turer of tools and specialties, will build 
u top addition, 1-story, 95 x 125 feet, to 
cost about $40,000, including equipment. 
General contract to A. W. Jensen, 192 
North Clark street. 

CHICAGO—Invincible Dust Collecting 
Systems Inc., 2422 Homer street, has 
been incorporated to manufacture blow 
pipes, dust collectors and dust collect- 
ing systems, by Joseph A. Fernoch, 
John G. Erikson, and Andrew H. Ander- 
son. Correspondent: George C. Rabens, 
suite 400, 180 West Washington street. 


CHICAGO—Western Printing Ma- 
chinery Co., 430 South Green street, has 
been incorporated. .to manufacture ma- 
chines, ~tools, “and -machine specialties 





booklet will be sent free on request. 


551 Fifth Avenue 





BROOKMIRE, Inc. 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU! 


—The Administration’s Monetary Program— 
And Its Influence on Business! 


An interesting discussion, in handy printed form (fits your pocket) of this 
important subject is just off the press. The treatment is simple and straight- 


forward. It tells you what has been done and what remains to be done. 


The market action of commodities and securities since last April indicates 
the great advantage of a clear understanding of this subject. A copy of this 


BROOKMITIRE, 


Investment Counselors and Administrative Economists 
Established 1904 


eS ae 


New York, N. Y. 





! 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
| Send me your booklet, **The Administration’s Monetary Program.” | 
| Ne oe Lee as See t oLG L es ou dt ea abun ee Rite 6.6 CHEER bbe COS we Sk s sco ober cL ewke | 
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of all kinds, by C. G. Olson, Axe C. 
Broman, and J. E. Gilbert. Correspond- 
ent: Theodore W. Schroeder, care of 
Werner W. Schroeder, 1 LaSalle street 
building, suite 825, 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—R. C. Kidd, chief. 
procurement division, will receive bids 
June 8, proposal G-332, on steel dress- 
ers, desks and chairs. 

WASHINGTON — District commis- 
sioners will receive bids June 8 for fur- 
nishing electric motor-driven centrifu- 
gal pumping unit for water division, 
with a daily capacity of 5,000,000 gallons. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids June 8, schedule 2495, on two 
motor-driven, six spindle, automatic 
screw machines, delivery at Washine- 
ton. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids June 12, schedule 2606, on 
portable electric pumps, delivery Se- 
wall’s Point, Va.; schedule 2579, on 
pumps (emergency feed, fire and bilge) 
and spare parts and tools, delivery va- 
rious east and west coast points. 


Florida 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA.—City plans 
building new electric plant. Will re- 
ceive bids for electrical engineering as 
to valuation of local electric plant. E. 
N. Calhoun, city attorney; Engene Mar- 
ten, city manager. 

FORT PIERCE, FLA.—Bond contract 
has been completed for release of PWA 
funds for building $36,000 power plant. 


Maryland 


WILLIAMSPORT, MD.—City is hav- 
ing plans prepared for sewer system and 
sewage treatment plant to cost $88,000 
Whitman, Requardt & Smith, south- 
west corner Charles and Biddle streets, 
Baltimore, engineers. 


Mississippi 


BILOXI, MISS.—United States Veter- 
ans hospital is planning to construct a 
finishing shops building and an addi- 
tion to storehouse. 

TYLERTOWN, MISS. Simmons 
Pros. will receive bids Sept. 1 for con- 
struction of machine shop for the manu- 
facture of plow shapes and farm tools. 


North Carolina 


HUDSON, N. C.—Caldwell Cotton 
Mills Co., B. B. Hayes, is planning to 
install spinning and carding equipment 
and auxiliary machinery. 

LINCOLNTON, N. C.—Lincolnton 
Brick & Tile Co., M. S, Beam, is plan- 
ning to establish a plant for manufac- 
ture of cement brick. Equipment will 
be installed. 

WOODLAND, N. C.—Woodland Gin- 
ning & Milling Co. has been incorporated 
with capital of $50,000 by H. P. Dun- 
ning and J. H. Lassiter. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Charles A. 
Brelsford, Brelsford Addition Chatta- 
nooga, and Dewey Dugas Hester, Valley 
Head, Ala., plan organizing company 
for manufacture of patent hot water 
system device. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Tennessee 
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WHERE-TO-BUY 


A classified list of advertisers according to products. @Index to 


advertisements gives page number of any advertiser. 








ABRASIVES (Polishing) 

Carborundum Co., The, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 

ACCUMULATORS 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, 

ACETYLENE 

Linde Air Products Co., 

30 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
ACID-PROOF COATING 
Ceileote, The Co., 

Rockefeller Bldg., 
ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical Paint Co., 

Ambler, Pa. -. 

AIR COMPRESSORS—See 
COMPRESSORS (Air) 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 

Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

AIR PREHEATERS 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co., 

Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
ALLOYS—See FERROALLOYS 
ANGLES, CHANNELS—See 

BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES 
ANGLE IRON BENDERS 
Excelsior Tool & Machine Co., 

Ridge and Jefferson Aves., 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

ANODES (AIl Types) 

Udylite Process Co., 
$3953 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

AXLES 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 

208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago. Ill. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 

Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 

Tennessee Coal. Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

BABBITT METAL 

Cadman, A. W., Mfg. Co., 2816 
Smallman St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 

BANDS—See HOOPS AND BANDS 


BANDS (Iron and Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, IIl. 
Inland Steel Co., 
88 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 
BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
BARRELS (Plating) 
Udylite Process Co., 
8953 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
BARS (Alloy) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Cleveland, O. 
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Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

[llinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 
BARS (Concrete Reinforcing) 
Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle, St., Chicago, Il. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BARS (Iron)—See IRON (Bar) 


BARS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones 
& Laughlin Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Laclede Steel Co., 
Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Midvale Co., The, 
Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., Brown Marx Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BEAMS, CHANNELS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 
38 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BEARINGS (Ball) 
Bantam Ball Bearing 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 
BEARINGS (Bronze) 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co., 
Dover, O. 
BEARINGS (Journal) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., The, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Coa., The 


Fafnir 
New 


Bearing Co., 
Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt, Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
BEARINGS (Roll Neck) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
Ryerson, Jos. T. & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, IIl. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., 
Canton, O. 
BEARINGS (Thrust) 
Bantam Ball Bearing Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
Fafnir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 
BENDING AND STRAIGHTENING 
MACHINES 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O. 
Thomas Spacing Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BENZOL AND TOLUOL 
RECOVERY PLANTS 
Koppers Construction Co.. 
1438 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 
BILLET CHIPPERS—SEE 
CHIPPERS (Billet) 
BILLETS (Alloy and Carbon Steel) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken. Pa. 
Andrews Steel Co., 
Newport, Ky. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 3 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, P 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 
Washburn Wire Co., 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 
BILLETS (Forging) 
Alan Wood Steel Co., 


The, 


The, 


The, 


Carnegie 


Conshohocken. Pa. 
Andrews Steel Co., 

Newport, Ky. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Midvale Co.. The, Nicetown, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Standard Steel Works, Co., 
burnham, fa. 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O 


BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


Alan Wood Steel Co., 
Conshohocken. Pa 
Andrews Steel Co., 


Newport, Ky 
Bethlehem Stee] Co., Bethlehem, Fa 


Carnegie Steel Co., 327 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Inland Steel Co., 


38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O. 
Standard Steel Works Co., 
Burnham, Pa. 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Co., Brown Marx Bldzg., 
Birmingham. Ala 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., 
Canton, O. 
Youngstown Sheet & 
Youngstown, O. 
BLAST FURNACE SPECIALTIES 
Bailey, Wm. M., Co., 
702 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh. Pa 
BLAST FURNACES—See 
FURNACES (Blast) 
BLOCKS (Chain) 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
4530 Tacony St., Philadelphia. Pa 
BLOWERS 
Coppus Engineering Co., 
359 Park Ave., Worcester, 
Electrie Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co.. 
The, 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland. O 
Sturtevant, B. F., & Co. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
BOILER HEADS 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
BOILER TUBES—See TURES 
(Boiler) 


Railroad 


Tube Co., 


Mass. 


General 


BOILERS 
Murray Iron Works Co., 
Burlington, Iowa. 


BOLT AND NUT 
Landis Machine Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa 

BOLTS 

3ethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 

208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., 
Jones & Laughlin Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp., 

S. 10th & Muriel Sts., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Republic Steel Corp., Upson Nut Div. 
1912 Scranton Rd., Cleveland, O. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc. 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, III. 

BOXES (Annealing) 

United Engineering & Fdry. Co., 
First National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOXES (Case Hardening) 

Strong, Carlisle & Hammond Co., 
The, 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland O 

BOXES (Open Hearth Charging) 

Morgan Engineering Co., The, 
Alliance, O. 

Wellman Engineering Co., 

7000 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 


MACHINERY 
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Valley Authority, Knoxville, will re- 
ceive bids June 18 at the office of C. H. 
Garity, director of purchases, Old Post- 
office building, Knoxville, Tenn., for 
furnishing, fabricating, galvanizing and 
delivering to scheduled delivery points, 
699 steel transmission towers and acces- 
sories., 

MURFREESBORO, TENN.—Clarks 
Dairy Products Co., affiliated with Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, is planning to in- 
stall machinery for manufacture of 
cheese. Plans improvements totaling 
$40,000. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Kanawha 
Valley Power Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
will start construction soon on two hy- 
droelectric developments on Kanawha 
river. Three generating units of 6000 
kva capacity each will be installed at 
each dam. Estimated cost is $4,000.000. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Kanawha 
By-Products Coal Co. has made appli- 
cation to United States engineer, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., for permission to build 
coal tipple and ice breaker on right 
bank of Kanawha river near the mouth 
of Mile Branch, in Marmet pool. 


Virginia 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA. — Belmont 
Iron Works, Philadelphia, has contract 
for 200 tons of shapes for plant addi- 
tion for the Sylvania Industrial Corp. 
manufacturer of transparent cellulose 
paper. 

MARTINSVILLE, VA.-—-City, B. S. 
Parrish, superintendent and engineer, 
is planning waterworks improvements 
to cost $75,000. 

NEWPORT NEWS, VA.—City, A. M. 
Hamilton, city clerk, is receiving bids 
for garbage incinerator plant of 120 
tons capacity, and all auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

PULASKI, VA.—Anthracite Coal & 
Briquetting Co., D. Gray Langhorne, 
wants prices and data on boilers, 150 
to 200 horsepower, carrying 150 pound 
steam pressure, and 20,000-pound ca- 
pacity steam hoist. 

RICHMOND, VA.—Bids will be re- 
ceived June 18 at 303 State Office 
building, Richmond, for installation of 
cotton mill plant in Virginia state peni- 
tentiary. Charles A. Osborne is direc- 
tor, division of purchase and printing. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Sheffield Steel 
Corp., Kansas City, Mo., subsidiary of 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., is reported to be concluding nego- 
tiations for leasing eastern section of 
plant of Scullin Steel Co., including the 
rolling mill and 6 of the 11 open-hearth 
furnaces. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Louis & San Francis- 
co railway, J. M. Kurn, president, is 
planning an addition to its Memphis, 
Tenn., shop to cost $25,000, to be used 
as a forge shop for the car wheel divi- 
810n, 


ST. LOUIS—J. D. W. Lambert and 
Harry Hall Knight, 320 North Union 
street, have acquired the Monocoupe 
Corp., manufacturer of cabin planes, 
and will change the name to Lambert 
Aircraft Corp. Manufacturing capacity 
will be enlarged. 


ST. LOUIS—tThree Point Corp. has 


76 


been incorporated with $10,000 capital 
to manufacture steel folding stools by 
C. W. Barth, 402 National Bank of Com- 
merce building, president. Manufac- 
turing at first will be by contract, 


ST. LOUIS—L. R. Flori Co., 2626 
North Broadway, has leased a one-story 
factory building at 601-17 Red Bud 
avenue for the manufacture of steel, 
iron and metal products. Extensive im- 
provements to the plant are planned, 
including installation of machinery. 


Arkansas 


KENSETT, ARK.—City, T. J. Pryor, 
has had loan of $50,000 approved for 
waterworks and sewerage system. 


Oklahoma 


FAIRFAX, OKLA.—Hinderliter Tool 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., has completed its ma- 
chine shop and branch store building, 
the shop unit, 30 x 70 feet, consisting of 
machine shop, forge shop and welding 
room. <A. Ditson is manager. 


HENRYETTA, OKLA.—Delso Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with $5000 
capital by Dan Delso, president. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Capitol 
Iron & Metal Co. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 capital by Ralph Finkel- 
stein, 1929 Northwest Nineteenth street. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Russell 
& Morgan Welding & Boiler Works, 1130 
Southeast Twenty-ninth street, has been 
organized by J. C. Russell and Claude 
Morgan. 

SHAWNEE, OKLA.—Shawnee Oil 
Field Supply Co. has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital to handle pipe and 
oil field material, by W. M. Gallagher. 


TULSA, OKLA.—Air Way Pump Co. 
has been incorporated with $10,000 capi- 
tal to engage in the manufacture of 
pumps and other devices. A. G. W. 
Biddle, Skiatook, Okla., is president. 


Texas 


AMARILLO, TEX.—City has PWA 
loan and grant of $186,000 for water- 
works, including construction of 5,000,- 
000-gallon concrete storage reservoir, 
supply mains and extension to distribu- 
tion system. 


BRIDGEPORT, TEX. — City, Roy 
Poore, secretary, will receive bids June 
14 for new water and sewer system to 
cost $145,000. No equipment has 
been purchased. Freese & Nichols, 
Capps building, Fort Worth, Tex., are 
engineers. 

CONROE, TEX.—San Jacinto Oil & 
Refining Co., postoffice box 636, plans 
to build an oil refinery near Livingston, 
Tex., to replace the plant recently de- 
stroyed by fire at Conroe, Tex. Prob- 
able plans call for a skimming unit 
with capacity of 1000 barrels daily. 
Sherman Nelson is president and gen- 
eral manager. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—City, W. 
Shaffer, mayor, has applied for loan 
for sewage treatment plant and sani- 
tary sewer line extensions to cost $435,- 
000. Harrington & Cortelyou, 1004 Bal- 
timore avenue, Kansas City, Mo., engi- 
neers. 

DALLAS, TEX.— American Cotton 
Machine Co. has been incorporated with 
$5000 capital by C. S. McKinley, 3822 
Lemmon avenue. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Creamery Package 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, has leased space at 


801 Ross avenue for a branch plant, in 
charge of J. R. Kramer, branch man- 
ager. 

DALLAS, TEX.—Golden Aircrafts 
Corp. has been incorporated with $1000 
capital to manufacture airplanes, by 
J. P. Hanks, Praetorian building. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Pitometer Co., 5311 
Kenmore avenue, Chicago, has_ sub- 
mitted report to water department for 
improvement program for water sys- 
tem, advising immediate expenditure 
of $124,000, and an improvement pro- 
gram covering 25 years at cost of $2,- 
852,840. 

FORT WORTH, TEX.—Ora Mfg. Co., 
511 Main street, has been organized to 
manufacture cafeteria equipment. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.—C. O. Hutch- 
inson Pipe & Supply Co. has opened a 
pipe yard and plant at 900 North Main 
street. C. O. Hutchinson is owner and 
manager. 

GLADEWATER, TEX. — Spencer- 
Harris Machine & Tool Co. has been in- 
corporated with $6000 capital, by C. E. 
Dawson, Lee Spencer and L. F. Harris. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—Charles F. Mc- 
Ginty, 305 Bremond avenue, manager of 
newly-organized Intracoastal Canal 
Transportation Co., to operate between 
Chicago and Houston Tex., wants 
prices and data on construction of river 
tug boats. 

ROSENBERG, TEX.—Brazos Valley 
Veneer Mill Inc. has been chartered by 
I. N. Mills and F. L. Tiller, to operate 
a woodworking plant. 


Wisconsin 


BARTON, WIS.—Wesbar Stamping 
Corp. has been incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 to manufacture dies, 
tools, etc., by W. M. Urkhart, C. I. Nel- 
son and Oscar Schlegel. 


BELOIT, WIS. — Warner Electric 
Brake Mfg. Co. has been incorporated 
to take over the Warner Electric Brake 
Corp., manufacturer of electrical brak- 
ing systems for heavy duty trailers. 
The new concern will also manufacture 
a line of such brakes for passenger cars 
and motor trucks. A. P. Warner is 
vice president and general manager. 


BLOOMER, WIS.—Bloomer Brewing 
Co., A. L. Lipschultz, president, has 
awarded contract for a brewery addi- 
tion, including fermenting and storage 
tanks, to cost $25,000. 


COLUMBUS, WIS.—City council has 
authorized construction of a municipal 
power plant to cost $120,000. 


MADISON, WIS.—Work will be start- 
ed shortly on a $900,000 sewage dis- 
posal plant at Nine Springs, for which 
federal aid has been allotted, Greeley & 
Hanson, 6 North Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, are consulting engineers. 

MILWAUKEE — Galland - Henning 
Mfg. Co., 2753 South Thirty-first street, 
has taken a contract to equip a 5-drum 
addition to the Ladish-Stoppenbach ele- 
vator and malting plant at Jefferson 
Junction, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE—Golden Guernsey Co- 
Operative is building an $80,000 addi- 
tion at 2206 North Thirtieth street. 
Equipment, which includes a complete 
laboratory, will cost $30,000. Gavin Mc- 
Kerrow is president. 

TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Bids will be 
closed June 7 on construction and equip- 
ment of a municipal filtration plant, 
to cost nearly $200,000, including a 500,- 
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000-gallon elevated water tank. E. J. 
Donnelley is city manager. 

WEST ALLIS, WIS.—Universal Pow- 
er Shovel Corp. has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $50,000 to manu- 
facture power shovels and road build- 
ing machinery, by E. M. McDonald, 
Cc. H. Galin and C. Rodermund. 


WAUSAU, WIS.—Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, will enlarge 


its quarry and abrasives plant here at 
cost of about $90,000. The new crushing 
and screening plant will be built first. 
L. A. Hatch is branch manager. 


Minnesota 


AUSTIN, MINN.—Board of water, 
electric, gas and power commissioners, 
Cc. F. Cook, president, will receive bids 
until June 11 for improvements to 
municipal power plant, including in- 
stallation of a turbo-generator and 
other equipment. Ralph D. Thomas, 
1200 Second avenue, south, Minneapolis, 
is engineer. 

CLOQUET, MINN.—Berst-Forster- 
Dixfield Co., manufacturer of matches 
and woodenware, will build another fac- 
tory addition to cost $150,000. Consid- 
erable new machinery and equipment 
will be installed. 


FAIRMONT, MINN.—City council, 
F. G. Christenson, city clerk, will re- 


ceive bids until June 6 for sewage treat- 
ment plant, including screen house, two 
filter beds, secondary clarifier, pump 
house, air skimming equipment, etc., to 
cost $65,000. Currie Engineering Co., 
Webster City, Iowa, is engineer. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. — Faribault 
Canning Co. is having plans prepared 
for extensive alterations to its canning 
plant, including installation of new 
special machinery. Ralph Richardson, 
419 New York building, St. Paul, is en- 
gineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Warner Mfg. Co., 
801 Sixteenth avenue, southeast, H. H. 
Warner, secretary, manufacturer of 
paperhangers’ tools and other tools, will 
rebuild factory recently damaged by fire. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Interior Malt & 
Grain Co., L. E. Voell, secretary, is hav- 





ing plans prepared for a_ two-story 
malting plant addition at Twenty- 
seventh avenue, southeast and Great 


Northern railway tracks. Additional ma- 
chinery will be installed. 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. W. Olson Mfg. 
Co., 1800 Quincy street, northeast, pro- 
ducer of ornamental iron, aluminum 
and bronze work, has gone into pro- 
duction of a newly-developed line of air 
conditioning equipment for homes, 
apartments and offices. 

STAPLES, MINN.—City council, B. C. 
Barrett, city clerk, will receive bids 
until June 11 for motor-driven deep well 
turbine pump. 

WABASHA, MINN.—City council, 
Marcus Satory, city clerk, will receive 
bids until June 7 for sewage treatment 
plant, outlet sewer and water main ex- 


tensions. Ealy G. Briggs, 1520 Hythe 
street, St. Paul, is engineer. 
North Dakota 

LANGDON, N. DAK.—City council, 


M. J. Backes, is planning to purchase 
a deep well turbine pump. 


Iowa 
CORNING, IOWA—City council, Vin- 
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cent J. Mack, city clerk, will receive 
bids until June 12 for municipal light 
and power plant, including diesel en- 
gine generating equipment, cooling 
pond, oil tanks, terminal tower, elec- 
trical distribution system, etc., to cost 
$160,000. Young & Stanley, Muscatine, 
Iowa, are engineers. (Noted April 16.) 


DES MOINES, IOWA—Gisin System, 
Charles Gisin, president, has completed 
installation of manufacturing equip- 
ment at its plant at 621 Sixty-third 
street and is starting production of ro- 


tary electric plugs, roller window 
screens and collapsible clothes racks. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA—Municipal dock 
commission, John Kerper, chairman, 
plans to build a coal and ore dock, 
including loading and unloading plat- 


forms, storage bins, hoppers, cranes and 
other dock equipment, to cost $150,000. 

FORT DODGE, IOWA—Tobin Pack- 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y., Fred M. To- 
bin, president, is having plans prepared 


for a packing plant on North First 
street here to cost $300,000. Main plant 
will be three stories, 175 x 230 feet. Proc- 


essing plant will be built later. H. P. 
Henschien, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago, is architect. 

OELWEIN, IQOWA—Chicago Great 


overhauling 32 
which it pur- 


railroad is 
Texas-type locomotives 
chased several years ago. A $15,000 
Whiting Hoist has been installed in the 
shops to lift the engines for repair work. 
SUMNER, IOWA—City council, H. 
W. Bathke, city clerk, will receive bids 
until June 19 for municipal light and 


Western 


power plant, to cost $115,000, including 
diesel engine generating equipment, 
electrical distribution system, etc. H, L 
Cory, 1033 Redick Tower, Omaha, Nebr., 
is engineer. 


Nebraska 


FAIRBURY, NEBR.—Fairbury Planing 
Mill has been incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000 to manufacture sash and 
doors and do a general cabinet and mill- 


work business, by Luther Bonham and 
IE. K. Brown. 
Colorado 

DENVER—Slack-Horner Brass Mfg. 


Co. recently was damaged by fire to the 


extent of $3000. 
DENVER- 
reclamation, 


Chief engineer, bureau of 


will receive bids June 7 


for two portable 400-ampere are weld- 
ing motor generator sets and two oxy- 
acetylene welding and cutting outfits 
for the Boulder dam power plant. 
Pacific Coast 

SEATTLE Pacific Coast Forge Co., 


3800 lowa avenue, is having plans made 


for a 1-story addition to its office and 
shop building. 
Dominion of Canada 

ROUYN, QUE.—Aldermac Mines was 


damaged by fire last week to the extent 
of $200,000, including compressor and 
hoist houses. 





GOOD USED EQUIPMENT 





For 


DIE CASTING 
FORGING INDUSTRY 
MACHINE SHOPS 
POWER PLANTS 
ROLLING MILLS 


STAMPING 
and 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


STRUCTURAL, 
BOILER 


and 
TANK INDUSTRY 





AIR COMPRESSOR—171 cu. ft. 9 x 8° INGERSOLL 


BENDING 
g 
CRANE—5-T. SHEPARD Overhead Elec. Trav., 


y. 
DRILL—Radial. CINCINNATI-BICKFORD 5’ with 


FURNACE—500-lb. 


LATHE—26” x 16’ 


chuck. 
wars ag Et a ELECTRIC CONTROLLER MFG. 
DG 


PRESS 


SHAPER—32” COLUMBIA High Duty. Quick Change 


SHEAR—No. 10 


In addition to the above, we have avatlable 


RAND Single Stage, Type ER1, 100 lb. pressure, 

arranged for short belt motor drive including a 30 

HP, 220/3/60 AC motor. Complete with unloader, 
idler, lubricator, etc. 

ROLL—25’ 6” NILES-BEMENT-POND 

Arranged for MD. Top roll 

plate. 


Plate. Pyramid Type. 
Cap. 1” 


24-7/8" dia. Bottom rolls 18” dia 
Drop end housing. 


52’ 4” span, 230 v. DC. Also equipped for bucket & 
magnet operation. 350 feet of Double ‘‘A’’ Frame 
Runwa 


13” column, rectangular base, table and 10 HP 


440/3/60 motor. 

MOORE Rapid ‘Lectromelt for 
electric steel melting, 3 phase with complete electrical 
equipment including Transformer, 2200 to 120 


volt AC. 
: BRIDGEFORD Quick Change 
Geared Head Engine with taper attachment and 


ER—30” x 10’ LIBERTY with two heads on 
rail, rapid traverse and 10 HP 440/3/60 motor. 
ES—No.12 BLISS Straight Side, Double Crank, 
Double Geared, Single Action. 14” stroke. Bed 
area 52 x 84”. Shaft dia. 12” at bearings; 13” at pins. 
Arranged for MD and motor adjustment. Wet. 
200,000 Ibs. 
No. 6-1/2 BLISS Straight Side. Double Crank with 
spring counterbalance. Belt Drive. 54” between 
housings. 8” stroke 


Speedbox. Arranged for direct connected constant 


speed motor drive. 
BUFFALO for bars and shapes. 


Capacity up to 3-7/8" rounds and corresponding 
duty in shapes. Direct connected AC MD with 
motor. 

a wide vartety 
of good equipment in various types and sizes. 
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193? I il* 
Year 1,370,678 
19 
Jar 130,044 
Feb 106,825 
Ma 117,949 
April 180,667 
May 218,303 
June 253,322 
Jul 233,088 
Augus 236,48 
Sept 196,082 
Oct 138,485 
Nov 63,904 
Dec 84,045 
Yea 1,959,94 
1934 
Jan 161,086 
Feb 235.384 
Mar 336,013 
Apri | 360,620 
+ M 1,093,103 
*DPifference 
tFigures by American I 
1932 Output 
fear 171,479 
193 
Jan 12,577 
Feb 13,575 
March 9,756 
April 17,871 
May 24,628 
June 31,118 
July 30,865 
August 31,811 
Sept 27,078 
Oct 24,381 
Nov 21,903 
Dec 21,870 
Year 268,617 
1934 
Jan 30,417 
Feb 33,939 
March 43,438 
Apt 40,742 
4 Me 148,536 
by 40 plants. (b) by 
Net 
193 By-Product 
Year 21,166,913 
1933 
Jan 1,784,527 
Feb 1,638,817 
Marc 1,666,035 
Apri 1,656,183 
May 1,921,257 
June 2,241,432 
uly 2,797,316 
Augus 2,923,418 
Sept 2,712,050 
Oct 2,581,834 
Nov 2,334,597 
Dec 2,454,947 
Year 26,722,400 
1934 
an 2,475,785 
“eb 2,493,494 
Mar« 2,968,573 
April 2,875,451 
4 Mc 10,813,303 


Coke 


Units 
Producti 
nited States 


assoc., river trafic by U. 


U. S. Steel Corp. 


Automobiles 


mn 


Canad: 


Passenger 


cars 


1,134,372 


108,321 


42,818 
52,061 
1,602,332 


116,032 
190,253 
278,149 
292,811 


877,245 


nstitute 


Net Tons 


Shipments 
178,316 


14,248 
14,068 
10,967 
16,666 
23,077 


139,401 


30 manufacturers who produce for sale, including 5 who also report consumption 


Tons 


Production 


Beehive 


772,500 


81,900 
84.100 
93,300 
47,000 
47,300 
50,100 
68,400 
70,600 
59,500 
45,000 
92:800 
89:500 
829,500 


96,600 
118,300 
149,700 

60,800 


425,400 


Total 


60,816 


~ 
x 


RBA Www 


“INO 


Naw wu 


6,' 
S,.5 
14, 
18,363 


48,018 


Malleable Castings 


Orders 
booked 
169,027 


32,501 
36,594 
42,961 
38,453 


150,509 


Millions 
Kilowatt 
Hours 
Production* 


83,153 


6,932 
6,285 
6,674 
6,462 
6,996 
6,231 


YiNNNNNN 


7) 


7,631 


j 
i 


f total and passenger cars equals number 
f Steel Constructi 


Electric Power 


Shipments 


Fabricated Shapes 


To consumers 

only, inter-com 

pany shipments 

4 not included Net Tons 
Bookings Shipments 

Tons Tonnage Tonnage 
3,974,062 948,000 942,400 
285,138 73,679 50,965 
275,929 50,955 46,168 
256,793 71,398 54,948 
335,321 46,095 50,387 
455,302 42,600 63,968 
603,937 81,910 64,809 
701,322 56,482 51,303 
668,155 78,379 67,913 
575,161 57,642 64,362 
572,897 53,695 73,139 
430,358 60,896 56,023 
600,639 83,799 56,388 
5,805,235 757,530 700,373 
331,777 74,358 "46,774 
385,500 60,036 38,101 
588,209 82,250 50,685 
643,009 96,010 65,233 


1,948,495 


of trucks 


Steel Castings 


312,654 


tAverage monthly shipments, 1922-23-24 taken 
yn, from January, 1933, 75 to 85 per cent of industry reporting. 


Net Tons 


Total 


Total 


200,793 


-Sales 


Mech. Stokers 


Fire tube Water tube 


bookings production boilers boilers 
155,837 175,831 920 367 
14,450 15,378 55 13 
13,179 13,802 38 23 
13,178 14,896 69 17 
15,942 13,492 28 34 
22,612 20,751 54 44 
34,965 29,455 147 50 
31,878 31,718 110 67 
31,502 33.834 157 61 
25,220 28,087 175 28 
26,135 27,826 147 31 
25,558 24,721 142 40 
25,612 23,718 109 13 
280,231 277,678 1,231 421 
26,296 27,644 100 23 
35,698 28,526 49 25 
60,044 39,475 62 43 
63,142 46,242 48 39 
185,182 141,903 259 130 


Steel 


Barrels 


Units 


Production 
4,920,482 


708,086 
$73,391 
695,681 
657,185 


2,634,421 


Shipments 
4,928,420 


610,365 
560,258 


706,209 
572,915 
703,101 
658,216 
2,640,579 


S. engineers at Pitts., electric power by geological survey. 


STATISTICS OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


From dept. of commerce except shipments by U. S. Steel Corp., foundry equipment by Foundry Equip. Mfrs. 


Fabricated Plates 


Net Tons 
Bookings 
Oil 

Storage 
Total Tanks 
161,810 38,976 
11,128 1,501 
16,588 8,347 
8,903 1,270 
9,502 2,938 
16,243 2,858 
37,020 20,894 
20,058 6,013 
16,320 2,581 
16,025 1,033 
17,839 1,434 
14,466 3,734 
13,692 2,160 
199,031 55,025 
15,897 3,754 
14,641 2,476 
38,924 2,202 
20,085 2,998 
89,547 11,430 

as 100 


Steel Furniture 


Dollars 
000 omitt 


Business 


ed 


Shelving, 


shipments shipments 
7 


8,102 


~ 

oS 
= 
Oo 


3,780 a 


of own metal 


River Traffic 


Allezheny 
67,117 


te me Ro 


8,390 


Net Tons 
Monon- 
gahela Ohio 
284,954 418,990 
11,724 18,002 
17,904 23,614 
19,546 SaeaY » 
35,795 37,191 
39,890 46,038 
58,179 56,484 
68,453 62,096 
67,389 69,531 
43,026 38,480 
39,026 49,047 
28,216 39,573 
38,693 31,038 
467,841 509,011 
27,158 54,109 
12,429 4,373 
40,685 47,897 
51,995 72,974 
132,267 179,353 


1, 


2.166 
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178 


202 
870 


214 
279 
394 
346 


235 


Total 
3,652 


Mis- 


cellaneous 


109,085 
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Babbitt Metal 


Pounds 
000 omitted 
(a) Total 
production (b) Sales 
6,990 12,412 
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Steel Boilers 


Units 
Stationary 
3,580 


STEEL—June 4, 1934 























Foundry 
Equip- 
ment 
Order 
Indext 


68.4 
16.1 
9.8 
19.4 
v1 Bee f 
45.5 
48.6 
56.2 
34.9 
42.46 
36.62 
43.2 
7.2 
65.8 
75.4 
19.4 


1,838 
1,715 
1,976 
1,964 


7,494 
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